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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


ment was defeated in the House of Commons 

on the Labour Party’s amendment to the 
Address. There voted: for the amendment 328 ; against 
256. The Government was therefore defeated by a 
majority of 72. Ten Liberals voted in the minority 
with the late Government. Seven of these sat in the 
last House as National Liberals; the other three were 
not in the 1923 Parliament. After the vital division, 
the House proceeded to carry the amended Address by 
a majority of 77, and on the following day adjourned 
until February 12th. Meanwhile, Mr. Baldwin had 
tendered his resignation to the King, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald had been invited to form a Government. 


* * * 


O' Monday, January 21st, Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 


Tue new Ministry is singularly composite in its 
character. All sections of the Labour Party are repre- 
sented, and for one or two important offices Mr. 
MacDonald has gone outside the strict party limits. As 
was anticipated, the new Prime Minister will himself 
follow the example of Lord Salisbury, in doubling the 
parts of First Lord of the Treasury and Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. J. R. Clynes, Lord Privy Seal, acting as 
Deputy Leader of the House of Commons. Mr. Philip 
Snowden is Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Messrs. 
Arthur Henderson and J. H. Thomas take the Home and 
Colonial Offices respectively. Among other well-known 
Trades Union répresentatives, Mr. Thomas Shaw 
becomes Minister of Labour, Mr. F. O. Roberts, 
Minister of Pensions, Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, Postmaster 
General, and Mr. William Adamson, Secretary for 
Scotland. The appointment of.Mr. Sidney Webb as 
President of the Board of Trade will cause no surprise, 
and Mr. Jowett takes a long experience of municipal 
administration to the office of First Commissioner of 
Works. The only representative of the Clyde group 
amongst the Ministers of Cabinet rank is Mr. John 
Wheatley, whose career as Minister of Health will be 
watched with interest and a certain amount of anxiety. 
On the other hand, three ex-Liberal members fill 
important posts, Mr. C. P. Trevelyan at the Board of 


Education, Mr. Noel Buxton as Minister of Agriculture, 
and Colonel Wedgwood as Chancellor of the Duchy of 


Lancaster. 
* * * 


THE service appointments are rather unexpected. 
Mr. Stephen Walsh goes to the War Office, and 
Brigadier-General Thomson, whose name had been 
mentioned as a possible War Minister, becomes Secre- 
tary for Air. The new First Lord of the Admiralty is - 
Lord Chelmsford, who is still nominally a Conservative, 
and may, therefore, be regarded as a non-party appoint- 
ment. Lord Haldane, as anticipated, becomes Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord Parmoor, another nominal] Con- 
servative, Lord President of the Council. As the 
House of Lords is entitled to one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State, it is probable that the Government will 
also be represented in that House by the new Secretary 
for India, Sir Sydney Olivier, for whom a seat would 
otherwise have to be found. It remains to be seen 
whether his appointment will relieve the very general 
anxiety with regard to the capacity of the new Govern- 
ment to handle the very delicate problems of Indian 


administration. 
* * * 


Amone the Under-Secretaries and Parliamentary 
Secretaries there are several appointments of interest. 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour, has the distinction of being the 
first woman to attain Ministerial rank. There will be 
some surprise that her abilities and those of Mr, Arthur 
Greenwood, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Health, were not recognized by still higher office. 
The Clyde Group are represented by Mr. J. Stewart, 
as Under-Secretary of Health for Scotland, and Mr. E. 
Shinwell, Parliamentary Secretary to the Mines Depart- 
ment. They are balanced by two ex-Liberals, Mr. 
Arthur Ponsonby, who carries great knowledge and 
strong convictions—some would say prejudices—to the 
office of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Sydney Arnold, who becomes Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. Among the other appointments, perhaps the 
most interesting are. Mr. W. Graham as Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and Mr. W. R. Smith, President of 
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the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture. The appoint- 
ments of Mr. Patrick Hastings, K.C., and Mr. H. H. 
Slesser, K.C., as Attorney and Solicitor-General, were 
foregone conclusions, and that of Mr. Ben Spoor as 
Chief Whip was generally anticipated. The law officers 
for Scotland have not yet been appointed, and may give 
Mr. MacDonald some difficulty. ” 


* * * 


As we go to press there seems strong ground for 
hoping that the Railway Strike will be brought to an 
end within a few days. If the Associated Society will 
crystallize the general implications contained in their 
correspondence with the Managers, and state definitely 
that they are no longer seeking a wholesale revision of 
the National Wages Board award, it should not take 
long to draw up some form of words which will give the 
Society all the assurance that reasonable men would 
require as to the genuine character of the Companies’ 
offer to redress individual cases of hardship. As we 
pointed out last week, the enginemen had a very real 
and intelligible grievance, though a statement which has 
since been issued by the Companies shows that the money 
los: to the drivers through the extension of the mileage 
basis is less than Mr. Bromley estimated; but their case 
has been very badly handled from the start, and it is 
perhaps too much to expect that folly will be so quickly 
replaced by wisdom. In any case, much irrecoverable 
damage has been done. Mr. Bromley seems to have 
gone out of his way to supply confirmation of the 


N.U.R. leaders’ theory that the strike has been. 


engineered mainly for the purpose of propaganda and to 
seduce the N.U.R. enginemen from their allegiance. It 
is also to be regretted that the N.U.R. has risen to 
Mr. Bromley’s baiting. Between this open washing of 
dirty linen, Mr. Bromley’s grandiloquent utterances, 
and the personal inconvenience of the stoppage, the 
Associated Society has undoubtedly forfeited all public 
sympathy. The Society has simply thrown away its 
case. 
* * * 


Tuis dispute brings to the fore certain far-reaching 
problems which are by no means so easy of solution as 
the strike issue itself. When that has been disposed of, 
the problem of the two rival] Unions and their rival 
policies will remain. Clearly the present state of affairs 
is unstable, and the possibility of playing off one union 
against the other is a very serious menace to trade 
unionism on the railways. The recent boilermakers’ 
dispute revealed the same sort of problem in the ship- 
building industry, and examples of inter-union dissen- 
sions could be cited without end. The trade-union world 
has not been unconscious of this fatal weakness, and a 
remedy was sought in the institution of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress. The General 
Council has certainly exercised the réle of mediator on 
more than one occasion, and with some success, but it 
has made no real attempt to solve the fundamental 
problem. The reason is not far to seek: the leaders of 
trade unionism have turned their attention almost 
entirely to political organization and action, and the 
Labour Party has, as it were, grown up by sucking 
the strength out of its parents. At the moment the 
position is worse than ever. The best of the trade-union 
leaders have become politicians and will need all their 
time and energy to master their new duties as the 
Government of the country. It may be true that among 
the wage-earners there are enough first-class men to 
supply political as well as trade-union leaders, but the 
swift advance of the Labour Party has swept up the 


immediately available supply. The problems of trade- 
union organization are pressing, and no strengthening 
of political power will suffice to obviate the necessity of 
their solution in the interests of the community as well 
as of particular sections of wage-earners. 

z * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Ronald 
McNeill read a telegram from Mr. Clive, the British 
Consul-General who had been instructed to report on 
conditions in the Bavarian Palatinate. Mr. Clive’s 
** conclusions ’’ are unambiguous and unqualified. (1) 
“‘ The overwhelming mass of the population are opposed 
to Autonomous Government.’’ (2) ‘‘ This Government 
could never have come into existence without French 
support, and would immediately be driven out if French 
support were withdrawn.’’ (3) ‘‘ On the admission of 
Bley, the nominal head of the Government, 75 per cent. 
of the Separatists came from outside the Palatinate. 
These, unquestionably, include a large number of ex- 
criminals and men entirely inexperienced in govern- 
ment.’’ Mr. Clive abstained from any detailed account 
of French methods, but his reference to ‘‘ signatures 
obtained under threats’’ leaves no doubt as to the 
accuracy of the charges that have been brought. 
Though the report adds nothing to what was widely 
known before, this official disclosure is none the less an 
exceedingly important fact; for we have hitherto 
affected to accept the French disclaimers of responsibility 
for the Separatist movement or of designs on German 
sovereignty, and we clearly cannot do so any longer. 
Lord Curzon is said to have suggested before he left 
office that the Palatinate question be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice—though under 
what precise heads is not clear. Meanwhile, relations 
between French and British on the Rhine have been still 
further strained by the virtual boycott of the Cologne 
zone declared by France, as retaliation, it is suggested, 
for the refusal to hand over the railways in the British 
zone to the Régie. Mr. MacDonald will have to deal 
with the situation without delay. 

* * + 

With a franc which refuses to improve on 94, 
M. Poincaré’s financial difficulties show small sign of 
diminishing. The drastic programme of financial reforms 
has yet to be approved by the Chamber, and such opti- 
mistic forecasts of a balanced Budget as M. Lasteyrie 
the Finance Minister, and M. Bokenowsi, the Finance 
Commission’s rapporteur, have lately ventured on have 
been too often falsified in recent French experience to 
make much impression this time. M. Poincaré, in fact, 
stands at a very critical point. After twelve months’ 
occupation of the Ruhr it still appears—though no 
reliable figures are available—that France has not only 
lost the heavy coal deliveries that came to her in 1922, 
but is actually spending more on the occupation than she 
is getting out of Germany. The result is that in the 
public mind the ‘‘ Recoverable’’ Expenditure in the 
inflated separate Budget known by that name is rapidly 
coming to be regarded as irrecoverable. That means 
severe disillusion on the eve of an election, and between 
the criticisms of M. Tardieu, on the one flank, and 
M. Herriot, on the other, the Prime Minister may be hard 
put to it to hold his ground.’ There are those who suggest 
that he may prefer to resign office now and leave someone 
else to face the elections. But that is not exactly 
M. Poincaré’s way. 

* * . 

Wuart effect the death of Lenin will have on Russian 
internal politics is doubtful, and in assessing possibilities 
it is necessary to remember that the dead leader has been 
out of active service for over two years now. His 
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removal none the less leaves a gap whom someone must 
fill, and there may well be a struggle for the succession. 
Rykoff, Stalin, Kalenin, and Kameneff are all possible 
candidates, but none of them has the qualities to repro- 
duce the personal dominance that Lenin naturally exer- 
cised. The death of the so-called dictator adds a new 
element of interest to a situation which was already 
complicated. While the daily Riga rumours must be 
heavily discounted, itis clear that the continual conflicts 
between the right and left wings of the governing faction 
are rather more acute than usual, and the position of 
Trotsky, who is said to be suffering from real or diplo- 
matic illness, seems by no means secure. The coming 
elections to the Moscow Soviet will give some indication 
of the trend of opinion, but the hope of recognition by 
this country and Italy is likely to have a restraining 
effect on the extremists who, in the past, have run ahead 
both of Trotsky and Lenin. Though the discussions 
arranged between Rumanian and Russian delegates at 
Salzburg will not take place as projected, there is little 
doubt that recognition by the Little Entente States will 
follow recognition by this country. With her cargoes 
now constantly unloading in Western ports, Russia is 
swimming steadily back into the scheme of things. 
* * * 

Tue League of Nations Council’s Hungarian Sub- 
Committee finished the work of its London session 
on Tuesday, leaving the reconstruction scheme completed 
but unsigned. There is, however, little reason to doubt 
that that final formulity will be complied with in the 
course of a few days when certain delegates have had the 
necessary instructions from their Governments. The 
technical experience and judgment of the League’s 
Financial Committee, which met simultaneously with the 
Hungarian Sub-Committee, have enabled most obstacles 
to be surmounted, but the scheme will not be safe till 
the Reparation Commission has done its part. All claims 
on Hungary, apart from the average of 10,000,000 gold 
crowns each year after June, 1926, which the League 
Council has fixed as a maximum, will have to be sus- 
pended, as they were in the case of Austria. Some 
trouble has arisen from the provision by which Hungary 
may pay off the twenty-year loan in fifteen years if she 
prefers, France holding that the suspension of the liens 
for the full twenty years in those circumstances might 
result in a gap of five years being left, in which Hungary 
weuld have cleared off her repayment instalments, and 
yet not be liable for anything more than the limited 
annual maximum in respect of reparations. A way 
round that difficulty has, however, been found, and there 
is no excuse for any recalcitrance on the Reparation Com- 
mission’s part. Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, has made an excellent impression, showing him- 
self reasonable at every point, and prepared to shoulder 
the fullest responsibility even at some risk to his 
Parliamentary position. 

* * * 

Tue “rum-running ”’ Convention with the United 
States was signed by Sir Auckland Geddes, on 
January 23rd, on behalf of India and the Dominions 
as well as Great Britain. Its terms have not yet been 
published, but according to current report it grants to 
the American Authorities the right to search for contra- 
band liquor up to one hour’s steam from shore by the 
suspected vessel. In return, the United States Govern- 
ment reaffirms the general validity of the three-mile 
limit, and withdraws al] objections to the carriage of 
liquor, under seal, by British vessels trading to Ameri- 
can ports. The adoption of so variable a quantity as 
one hour’s steam as the limit of search, appears likely 


to give rise to some dispute, and much will depend on 
the manner in which the American officials interpret 
both this limit and the degree of suspicion required to 
justify a search. It is stated, however, that the dura- 
tion of the agreement is fixed for one year only, with 
a provision by which either party may give notice of 
any proposed modifications three months before the date 
of expiry, the Convention to lapse if no agreement is 
reached with regard to such modifications. With good- 
will on both sides, it should be possible to make of the 
Convention a workable instrument, and its importance 
to Anglo-American relations is so great that there 
should be little doubt of its being ratified. 


* * * 


Tuanks to the prompt dispatch of warships by the 
United States Government, the Mexican insurgents have 
suspended the blockade of Tampico. No country has yet 
recognized the insurgents as belligerents, and they are 
clearly incapable of imposing a legal blockade. The 
United States may fairly claim to be acting on behalf of 
all civilized Powers in whatevér action they find it neces- 
sary to take for preventing interference with peaceful 
commerce, or the sowing of mines in Mexican harbours. 
There has been some criticism in the States themselves 
of the support given to General Obregon by the sale of 
arms and by permission to move Mexican troops through 
American territory ; but the Washington Administration 
appear to be quite in order in giving this assistance to 
a Government they so recently recognized. We hope 
the new British Government will lose no time in following 
America’s example in this respect. The existence of 
disputes is a poor reason for refusing to recognize a de 
facto Government. As the United States has proved, 
a satisfactory settlement is far more likely to be attained 
when willingness is shown to recognize the Government 
with whom negotiations have to be carried on. 

* * * 

Mr. Deny, Secretary of the United States Navy, 
has stated that the object of the proposed trip of the 
airship “ Shenandoah;’’ to the Arctic is to stake out a 
claim for American sovereignty over territory of high 
strategic value. It seems to be generally accepted that 
a good deal of land within the Arctic circle possesses both 
strategic and commercial importance for the ‘erection of 
aeroplane bases, and it must be admitted that the idea 
of annexing the North Pole has a certain romantic attrac- 
tion. We do not, however, relish the idea of a scramble 
for the Arctic on the lines of the old “scramble for 
Africa ’’; more particularly if the strategical motive is 
to be placed in the forefront. The game is one at which 
two can play; but is it worth playing? We should like 
to see a general agreement to treat these unexplored 
regions as permanently neutralized territory, with some 
international agreement as to the control of facilities for 
commercial flying. 

* * * 

THE bye-election in the City of London caused by 
Sir Frederick Banbury’s elevation to the peerage is now 
in full swing. The City Conservative Association, after 
their frenzied appeal to Mr. Baldwin to support a 
Liberal Government so as to keep Labour out of office, 
have caused some amusement by selecting Sir Vansittart 
Bowater as their candidate. Many Conservatives have 
declared their intention of voting for the Liberal candi- 
date, Mr. Henry Bell, whose personal qualifications for 
the representation of the business world in Parliament 
are extremely high. He deserves the votes of all City 
men who wish their spokesmen in Parliament to exercise 
an influence commensurate with the interests for which 
they stand. 
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LABOUR IN OFFICE. 


HE personnel of the Labour Cabinet is not very 
| distinguished, though it can stand comparison 
in this respect with its predecessor. It can 
also stand comparison with previous Cabinets generally 
in points of respectability and age. Press forecasts had 
indicated its composition fairly accurately, so that there 
were few surprises when the official! announcement 
came; but the contrast is none the less striking between 
the reality and the vague impressions of the probable 
nature of a Labour Cabinet that were prevalent a few 
months ago. That two distinct elements would go to 
form the Cabinet, the “intellectuals’’ and the trade 
union leaders, that the latter would consist mostly of 
steady, moderate men, somewhat limited perhaps and 
uninspired—so much of the general expectation has been 
confirmed by the event. But it was widely believed that 
the “ intellectuals’’ would bring in an ardent, almost 
fanatical spirit, and would fill much the same réle that 
the I.L.P. has played in the history of the Labour move- 
ment; and upon the “ intellectual ’’ wing, accordingly, 
revolutionaries centred their hopes and Conservatives 
their fears. But Mr. MacDonald has chosen as his 
‘* intellectuals ’’ more notabilities than doctrinaires, 
Lord Haldane, Lord Parmoor, Lord Chelmsford, 
General Thomson, Mr. Noel Buxton, Mr. Charles 
Trevelyan, Colonel Wedgwood—it is difficult to find 
here the yeast of extreme Socialism which is to leaven 
the trade union dough. It is true that there is Mr. 
Sidney Webb (with his creed of the “ inevitability of 
gradualness ’’); there are Sir Sydney Olivier, to revive 
fading memories of the Fabianism of the ’eighties, and. 
Mr. Philip Snowden, who, it is almost surprising to 
recall, was once accounted an extremist. There is also 
Mr. Wheatley from the Clyde. But obviously this is 
not a Cabinet likely to lay violent hands on the structure 
of society, even if it had the power to do so. If Mr. 
MacDonald’s main object was to reassure the timid, 
he has been abundantly successful. The stock markets 
recovered immediately upon the announcement of his 
Cabinet, and not even Lord Rothermere’s newspapers 
could maintain their note of hysterical alarm. 

The more serious question is whether the new 
Government will prove adequate to its task. In his 
assignment of offices, Mr. MacDonald seems to have been 
so anxious to avoid shocking susceptibilities either on the 
Right or on the Left by appointing Ministers with con- 
troversial records, that he has fitted round pegs into 
square holes to an extent unusual even in the Cabinet- 
making trade. This objection does not, indeed, apply to 
the two really critical Departments—the Foreign Office 
and the Treasury ; but Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 
have still to show their quality as administrators, and 
Mr. MacDonald is assuming a double burden which, in 
the circumstances, may prove more than any man can 
sustain. The circumstances in which the Government 
takes office are not propitious. The railway strike will, 
it may fairly be hoped, be settled soon; but it is likely 
to prove the precursor of a renewed outbreak of labour 
troubles, which may be accentuated by hopes based 
on the existence of a Labour Government. The foreign 
situation, despite Mr. Baldwin’s optimism, is more 
critical than ever, and in this decisive sphere the Prime 
Minister’s mettle will be brought quickly to the test. 
There is, indeed, one favourable factor. Trade is 
definitely improving, and, unless there is a sensational 
change for the worse in Europe, or a gratuitous indul- 
gence in deflation at home, is likely to continue to 
improve. For the rest, Mr. MacDonald may console 





himself as best he may with the reflection that his 
difficulties are also his opportunities. 

It is clear that the Labour Government may count 
at first on a tolerant reception from all parties in the 
House of Commons; but it remains to be seen how the 
Parliamentary situation will define itself when contro- 
versial issues begin to emerge. It is to be hoped that 
the House will not waste much time discussing the merits 
or demerits of Socialism. For, in truth, Socialism is so 
vague a word, meaning so many different things to 
different people, and to most declared Socialists little 
more, it may be suspected, than a worthy if somewhat 
hazy aspiration, that it is almost silly to pass resolutions 
about it, as though it were a definite, clear-cut issue. 
Even Mr. Winston Churchill recognized this in pre- 
war days, when the meaning of Socialism was not nearly 
so obscure as it is to-day. Before the war, the idea of 
nationalization, to be applied first to one industry and 
step by step to others, until at least a large part of the 
industrial field had been brought directly under the man- 
agement of the State, was accepted by many people both 
as a practicable policy and as an inspiring ideal. But 
State Socialism has few serious advocates to-day. Only 
last week the “Daily Herald’’ accused Mr. R. H. 
Brand of gross ignorance for having concentrated his 
main attack in his pamphlet “ Why I am not a Socialist ’’ 
on State Socialism. Had he never heard, the “ Daily 
Herald ’’ inquired, of “the Guild principle’’! Mr. 
Brand, in fact, had not omitted to deal with “the 
Guild principle ’’; but he would doubtless be surprised 
to learn that this, in any of its variants, was now the 
orthodox expression of the Socialist faith. The disillu- 
sionment of Socialists with their old panacea is plain 
enough ; it is not so clear that they have made up their 
minds as to the new panacea which is to take its place. 
In these circumstances the impossibility of carrying 
ambitious projects of nationalization through the 
present Parliament may well be a relief rather than an 
embarrassment to the Labour Government. 

The truth is that the popularity of the idea of 
nationalization, however conceived, springs from a false 
diagnosis of the nature of the existing economic system. 
Phrases such as the “capitalist system’ are apt to 
suggest that the economic system as a whole is controlled 
by the deliberate will of “ capitalists,” in which case it 
might be a comparatively simple matter to transfer this 
control to the representatives of the community.» But 
what are the facts? The capitalist certainly exercises 
control within the limits of the business unit. But the 
largest business plays only a small part in a vast system 
of interdependent economic processes; and, over the 
relations between different businesses, no control is exer- 
cised by “ capitalists”” or anyone else. There is no one 
whose business it is to see that the commodities which are 
essential to life, or the objects of desire, are supplied in 
the required quantities, and that capital, labour, 
materials are allocated in due proportion to their various 
ends. For this intricate and tremendous task of adjust- 
ment and co-ordination we rely upon no Government 
Departments or captains of industry, but on the 
rough working of impersonal economic laws; and so, for 
the most part, it must always be. But the Socialist 
who envisages the problem as one of substituting order 
for anarchy is at least far nearer to the truth than he 
who regards it as one of dethroning the capitalist and 
putting either the State or a Guild Committee in his 
place. 

But, for this task, nationalization is, as a rule, a 
singularly inappropriate tool. We will take an 
instance to which we attach great importance. 
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In conformity with their general dogmas, Socialists 
have sometimes advocated the nationalization of 
the banks, without apparently proposing to modify 
in any way the functions which the banks discharge. 
But it is precisely the functions of the banking system 
that deserve serious consideration, and it could only 
serve to divert attention from the real issue to attempt to 
recast its ownership or management. We regard a 
stable standard of value as a perfectly feasible objective, 
fraught with immense possibilities of social advancement. 
There is a sense in which it may be called a Socialist 
proposal; for it involves the substitution of conscious 
control with a deliberate aim for a laissez-faire reliance 
upon gold. But if once there is agreement on the 
matter, the Bank of England is excellently fitted to 
undertake the task. It is along such lines—by acquiring 
a new power of control over our environment through 
whatever instruments may be most appropriate, not by 
handing over to a different set of persons the functions at 
present exercised by business men—that we shall make 
most progress towards the ideal of a more “‘ ordered 
commonwealth,”’ 





TEACHERS AS CLERKS. 


N a note on the recent educational conference we 
| expressed our belief that there was no greater 
obstacle to efficiency in education than the burden 
of clerical work imposed on the teaching staffs. We are 
confirmed in that belief by the evidence of teachers of all 
grades. The matter may seem of small interest or 
importance in comparison with those questions of prin- 
ciple round which public controversy tends to rage; but 
the success of any system depends on the conditions in 
which it is carried out, and the effects of this particular 
evil are felt continually in the daily work of the schools. 
Few people outside.the teaching profession itself 
are aware of the amount and complexity of the clerical 
work involved. It varies widely according to the class of 
school and the requirements of the loca] authorities ; but 
it is always formidable. To describe it in detail would 
require columns. Some of it—the multi-copying of 
schemes and time-tables, the preparation and duplication 
of graphs and diagrams, the posting of marks—is con- 
nected with the actual teaching itself. The great bulk 
is a matter of administrative routine. The general 
admission register, the class registers, the marking of 
attendances, and preparation of weekly and quarterly 
returns form the most obvious, but by no means the 
largest, item. There are the medical index and the work 
involved in connection with every medical and dental 
examination, the duplicate leaving cards, the provision 
of particulars for after-care authorities. There is the 
care of stock, with an elaborate system of stock lists, 
requisitions, checks, and returns. There are returns and 
accounts to be prepared in connection with every phase 
of school life—games, library, clubs of every kind. In 
addition to al] this regular routine work and an inevit- 
able mass of correspondence, there are the special 
statistical and other returns which the Board of Educa- 
tion and the local authorities are apt to demand, at the 
sword’s point and at short notice, on every conceivable 
question. 

Individually these are small matters; collectively 
they form a heavy drain on the time and energies of the 
staff. Whether al] the forms and questionnaires are 
really necessary is a debatable point. Assuming them to 
be necessary, the question remains how the work is to 
be done. Some part of it can obviously be performed 
only by the headmaster or mistress, or by the teachers 


themselves. The greater part is a matter of transcrib- 
ing or extracting recorded information, which a moder- 
ately intelligent clerk could certainly do equally well, 
probably better. It is false economy to employ an 
educational specialist on copying. Everyone engaged in 
teaching will testify to the maddening irritation of con- 
tinua] interruptions, and forms sent round during school 
hours are apt to be filled in hastily and perfunctorily. 
If the work is done after hours, it is often done by very 
tired men and women who, at their best, are not expert 
clerks or accountants, and are provided with little or no 
office accommodation. 

What is worse, the system interferes seriously with 
the efficiency of the teaching. The interruptions to 
class-work are good neither for the attention of the class 
nor for the temper of the teacher. If the bulk of the 
work is postponed to after school, it not only constitutes 
an unfair strain on the staff, many of whom already put 
in long hours of unofficial work in connection with 
various school activities, but leaves little time or energy 
for study, for keeping abreast of educational progress, or 
for maintaining touch with the world outside the school. 
Nothing contributes more to that narrowness of outlook 
which teachers themselves recognize as the chief danger 
of their profession. 

Sometimes an attempt is made to concentrate the 
work in the hands of a single member of the staff, both 
in order to avoid duplication or overlapping, and to set 
the remainder free for their proper work; the result is 
to imperil the pension of the individual by diminishing 
the number of hours spent in actua] teaching. Toa few 
schools an efficient clerk has grudgingly been allotted, but 
usually as an alternative to a member of the teaching 
staff ; thus increasing the average size of the class, the 
nightmare of every conscientious head. 

This is a bad time to plead for any reform involving 
expenditure; but economy is a matter not merely of 
expenditure but of value received. We should like to 
see a rigorous and practical] inquiry into the amount of 
clerical work in the schools, its necessity, the conditions 
in which it has to be performed, and the people by whom 
it should be done. We believe that many actual savings 
could be effected to set against any new expenditure 
proposed. We are sure the efficiency of the educational 
system could be enormously increased. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
By E. D. SIMON, M.P. 

N his last speech as Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin 
| characteristically expressed satisfaction with what 
his Government had done to solve the housing 
problem. He apparently quite failed to realize that in 
fact their housing scheme has been a hopeless failure, and 
that the shortage of houses is actually increasing to-day. 
Unfortunately, the information on which we can 
base any estimate as to the actual needs is vague and 
unsatisfactory, but according to the best authorities, we 
need for the United Kingdom 100,000 houses per annum 
to meet the demands of the increasing population. 
Towards this, we have built since the war less than 
60,000 houses per annum, and it is pretty certain that 
that rate of building is not being exceeded to-day. If, 
in addition to meeting the annual increase in popula- 
tion, we are to build enough houses to prevent over- 
crowding and to clear away the slums in a reasonable 
time, we must build something like 200,000 houses a 
year. Even then it might easily take us twenty years 
before we were in a position to say that there was a 
decent house available for every family in the country. 
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The problem before the new Labour Government is 
accordingly to increase the rate of building from 60,000 
to 200,000 houses a year. What are the difficulties? 

Till recently, it has been held that it was impos- 
sible to build so many houses on account of the cost and 
the burden on the rates and taxes. At the present time, 
houses are being built in our great cities and let at such 
rents that the loss amounts to about £10 per annum on 
each house for twenty years. At the time when the 
Addison scheme was being most vigorously pushed, the 
loss was at least £60 per annum. I think it is reason- 
able to say that, so long as we can prevent the cost or the 
rate of interest increasing, the financial burden of such 
a housing scheme will not be more than can be borne. 
It must be remembered that we are making houses artifi- 
cially expensive by our rating system, which is simply 
a tax on rents, and there is a strong body of opinion in 
the Liberal Party which I hope may lead to an attempt 
at legislation very shortly in favour of removing this tax 
on housing and transferring the burden to the land. 

There are two great difficulties with which the 
Labour Government will have to deal. The first is that 
they must prevent prices going up. If the cost of 
houses rises substantially, the whole scheme will be 
financially impracticable. All that has been done so 
far is the issue, by the Inter-Departmental Committee 
appointed to survey the prices of building materials, of 
three interim reports. They say that they have received 
very few complaints, but do not make it clear whether 
they have made it known that they were anxious to 
receive complaints. They mildly suggest that the 
Fletton Association of Brickmakers and the National 
Light Castings Association might lower their prices, 
though when the latter association offered the investi- 
gation of their books they did not think it advisable to 
accept the offer. Altogether, the reports strike one as 
vague and ineffective in the extreme. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald said at the Albert Hall that if prices were put 
up against them they would smash the trusts. Even the 
Labour Party will find it difficult to smash the laws of 
supply and demand, but if the problem is tackled with 
the same determination as the problem of shell produc- 
tion was tackled during the war, and if anything like the 
same co-operation and support from all sections of the 
community is forthcoming, the problem of a much 
increased supply of materials without an increase of prices 
ought not to be insoluble. In fact, if the brickmakers 
could be assured of a steady market, materials ought to 
be suplied at substantially lower prices. 

The second great difficulty is that of the supply of 
skilled labour in the building trades. The number of 
bricklayers and plasterers is only about half what it was 
twenty years ago,'and no great acceleration of building 
is possible until the labour force is substantially 
increased. This can be done, and fairly quickly, 
by increasing the number of apprentices, by up-grading 
labourers, and in other ways. There is really 
no dispute about this; the whole difficulty is to get 
the trade unions to agree to admit further members. 
During the negotiations for dilution in 1920, labour 
demanded some guarantee against unemployment. The 
Government gave them assurances that in view of the 
immense housing problem there was no possibility of 
unemployment for ten years, but refused guarantees. 
Then came the Geddes axe and serious unemployment 
within two years of these promises. The building trades 
have always been subject to serious fluctuations of 
employment, and their recent experiences only make 
them more chary of accepting promises. 

It is possible to conceive of two forms of guarantee. 
One would be a guarantee to build a certain number of 








houses over a period of, say, ten years. If such guarantee 
were backed by the leaders of all parties, it should carry 
considerable weight with the trade unions, but it is 
a very difficult guarantee to give owing to the possibility 
of prices increasing and so causing the scheme to he 
unduly expensive. The second possible guarantee would 
be an insurance scheme for the building industry with 
benefits substantially better than those now given to 
industry as a whole. Larger contributions would have to 
be paid, and there might be a Government guarantee that 
the benefits would be available for a certain period. The 
objection to this plan is that it is clearly undesirable to 
enable the building trades to make use of the needs of 
the people for houses in order to secure for themselves 
Government assistance for a more advantageous unem- 
ployment scheme than can be obtained by other classes 
of labour. 

These two difficulties are both of the same kind, 
difficulties of overcoming the selfishness of organized 
groups of human beings to whom a great housing scheme 
would give special opportunities of getting advantages at 
the cost of the community. It is the old question of 
vested interests against the interests of the country as 
a whole. In this case the interesting thing is that you 
have the two sets of vested interests: the ‘‘ capitalists ”’ 
who supply the materials, and the workers who supply 
the labour. If the Labour Party are to be successful in 
a great housing scheme they will have to deal effectively 
with both these sets of interests. The housing problem 
is one of the greatest tasks in front of the Labour Govern- 
ment. It will provide an extraordinarily interesting 
test, both of their driving force and of their administra- 
tive capacity. 





ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT 
LAND. 
Il—THE PEOPLE OF THE HAMLET. 


“ OME,”’ said an old countryman to me once, ‘‘ is 
where you know everybody.’’ Most of my 


rural life has been spent in hamlets where I 
have known everybody. Among my fellow cottagers 
were a few old men and women of some physical, mental, 
or moral distinction, mostly unable to read. The others 
were such folk as their hamlet’s way of life had produced. 
Conduct poultry rearing on a system of sending away all 
the best cockerels and pullets and breeding from what is 
left, and the result is sure. For years and years most of 
the men and women of grit had gone away or been driven 
away. Those who remained had mated with the fourth- 
rate of their own or some neighbouring hamlet. 

Yet, generation after generation, Nature, in her 
optimistic fashion, had done her best to give the babies 
a better start than their parentage promised them. The 
children might be undersized and weak. In intelligence 
they might lack the full endowment of the better born. 
But the young human material had potentialities. Some- 
thing might have been done with it. Only a little timely 
care and trouble was needed. But it was not given. And 
Nature, having made her effort, seemed to sink back, 
well-nigh vanquished. 

But an injured tree puts forth, under the shadow of 
death, every flower it can. So there are denizens of these 
physically and mentally impoverished hamlets who, with 
apparently no chances, have made their spurt and their 
small mark. A few labourers a little above the average 
have always been forthcoming. There have invariably 
been a few young women with sufficient ability, natural 
and cultivated, to secure ‘‘ good places,’’ Two cottages, 
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the life of which seems miserable enough, have sent out 
a succession of cooks who earn from £40 to £80 a year. 
Things are continually happening in these hamlets which 
force the remark that in no country is there better human 
stuff if it were only cared for. 

But everything is wrong. I wrote a fortnight ago 
of the dwellings the people live in. Since then, the 
wife of a young labourer, with three children, has had 
a baby. The family, which includes the widowed father 
of the young man, has a very small living room and two 
imperfectly shut off cubby-holes of bedrooms. What 
chance is there of order, health or decency, courage, 
good spirits or ideals, in such dismal overcrowding in a 
cottage which has been “‘ reported against ’’? And the 
overcrowding is as bad in two-thirds of the cottages, all 
equally unsatisfactory by the sanitary inspector’s 
standard. The irony of trying to engage unfortunates, 
corralled in such conditions, in the distinctions between 
Liberal and Labour, or to bring them to church to 
hear the parson say, as he said last night, that ‘‘ the 
greatest gift God could bring to the world would be the 
union of the Church of the East with the Church of the 
West ’’! 

After we had the schoolchildren to our fireside to 
tea, my wife and I came to the conclusion that there was 
not one of them that was even physically what it might 
have been and might be if child-welfare were a national 
care. When we had a new garden boy I introduced him, 
as I had introduced his predecessor, to the bathroom. 
I told him that before he went to bed he ought to take 
a hot bath. But the sounds of bathing were imper- 
ceptible. So I went into the bathroom, as I had gone 
into it on the occasion of the other boy’s first bath. The 
lad, like his predecessor, was aimlessly patting at him- 
self. Never having had a bath in his life, he did not 
know how to take one. I showed him how, and, as his 
back was grimed, I scrubbed it for him, as I had 
scrubbed the other boy’s. The physique of the two boys 
was no doubt typical of the physique of most of the 
people of the hamlet at their age. The boy’s arms and 
calves, which had been exercised in the long hours of 
farm and farmhouse work, were pitiably developed. 
For the rest, the legs were skinny and out of the 
straight, the chest was hollow, and the back was bent 
and twisted. The feel of the protuberant bones of the 
spine as my soapy flannel went over it was a thing I shall 
remember. 

In the short time these boys were with us their 
appearance and demeanour changed. But in training 
such youths you cannot begin at the stage of youth. It 
is necessary to go back to the things that the lads ought 
to have learnt as little more than toddlers. And the 
time lost by the denizens of the hamlet can never be 
made up. Even the mill of the best intentions cannot 
grind with the water that is past. The cliché is that 
you must begin with the child. We must begin before 
the child. We must begin before its parents. We must 
begin with the cottage to which they come. We must 
begin with the conditions which are responsible for the 
cottage and decide the income of its occupants. 

Much of the misery of the hamlet is hidden from the 
passer-by, however sympathetic. It is hidden by the 
cheerfulness which daylight and sunshine bring, by the 
cheerfulness which comes from human companionship, 
from the satisfaction of work, and from the hope that 
wells up in every bosom and the faith that is held there, 
however insecurely. 

What spurs us to try to change present conditions 
for better is the thought that they need not be. Their 
only cause is ignorance. 


As things are in the hamlets, the place for the 
sensitive, comfortably off to be “happy’’ in is the 
cities. In cities there is no need to know your neigh- 
bours. In the hamlets, if you bare your heart the least 
bit, a dog-like look of regard and yearning comes into 
poor people’s faces. You have your feelings drawn out 
to men and women, young and middle-aged, the erring, 
struggling, hoping folk that all of us are. One gets now 
and then, usually in the dark, a handgrip that... . 
Once an old woman, by whose bedside I was sitting, 
kissed me. What 7s to be done for these people? What 
zs one’s duty to one’s neighbour? 

It would appear from last night’s hymn that what 
it called “ the humble poor ’’ are in the care of God and 
their betters. Let us see what the Church, the big 
house, the farmhouse, and the schoolhouse have to give. 


H. C. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


T°: general opinion is that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 





has done a skilful piece of Cabinet-making. 

His task was unusually difficult. He had to 
keep the extremists of Glasgow in hand at one end, and 
placate an alarmed public opinion at the other, and he 
had also to make such a distribution of the loaves and 
fishes among the intellectuals of his party and the trade 
unionists as would secure efficiency without creating dis- 
content among the rank and file. The result is a 
singularly composite Ministry, moderate in complexion, 
not inferior in ability to the general Ministerial 
standard, certainly superior to its predecessor, and of a 
character calculated to create confidence and allay the 
fears with which a certain section of the public has been 
disturbed. The chief surprises are the appointments to 
the Admiralty and the War Office. All parties can 
claim representation in the Cabinet, for Lord Parmoor 
and Lord Chelmsford are still, nominally at least, 
Conservatives, and Lord Haldane has never, I think, 
formally dissociated himself from the Liberal Party, 
while Mr. C. P. Trevelyan held office in the Liberal 
Government up to the outbreak of war. The difficulty 
in regard to the representation in the House of Lords 
has been easily negotiated, without the necessity of 
creating more than three or four peers. Sir Sydney 
Olivier will, doubtless, go to the Lords, who are entitled 
to one Secretary of State. He will make a picturesque 


peer. 


* * * 

I assumE from the character of the Government that 
Mr. MacDonald intends to play for safety. In that case 
his course is clear. He will address himself first to that 
class of subjects on which there is general agreement, 
and in regard to which the opposition will be negligible. 
All parties, for example, are pledged to deal with the 
housing problem, and if Mr. MacDonald can produce a 
scheme that will provide houses in sufficient quantity and 
on reasonable terms he will have general support. His 
difficulties here will be with the building “‘ rings ”’ on 
the one hand, and with the ‘‘ dilution ’’ of labour on 
the other. Without dilution the problem cannot be 
effectively solved, and it remains to be seen whether the 
Labour Government can make such terms with the 
unions as will lead to the relaxation of the rules. There 
is a secondary group of subjects in regard to which the 
Government can rely upon the practically solid support 
of the Liberals, questions like the removal of the income 
limits on old age pensions, the lightening of the taxes 
on food, and the raising of the school age—a matter that 
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has a direct bearing on unemployment, for the 600,000 
children between fourteen and sixteen who are thrown 
on to the labour market each year are a not incon- 
siderable factor in putting their seniors on the streets 
and on the rates. There remain those matters with 
which the Labour Party are more specifically associated, 
questions like the public ownership of mines, railways, 
and the liquor trade. In regard to some of these, the 
Government would have substantial support from the 
Liberal benches, but not enough to give them the pros- 
pect of success, and it is probable that Mr. MacDonald 
will confine himself to setting on foot such investigations 
as will clear the ground for action if and when his party 
is in power as well as in office. 
* * x 


Bur it is not in the domestic field that Mr. 
MacDonald’s mettle will be chiefly tried. His reputation 
will stand or fall by his handling of the French situa- 
tion. His mild allusions to that subject may, I hope, be 
discounted. We all want to remain on good terms with 
France, but there can be no co-operation on the Poincaré 
policy. Our only business with that policy is to defeat 
and destroy it. The impotence of successive Govern- 
ments in this country has left France with a political 
and economic domination of Europe that, if allowed to 
take root, means a century of war and the destruction of 
European civilization. The insolent scorn with which 
M. Poincaré treats the country to which France owes 
her liberties to-day has never been more marked than 
at this moment when he is blockading the zone that our 
armies occupy in the Rhine, as if our presence there 
counted for no more than that of an army of scarecrows. 
Let us be friendly with France by all means if France 
mends her ways, pays her debts, and drops the sword. 
But soft words to M. Poincaré are the food upon which 
the new Napoleon has grown insolently great, and for 
him Mr. MacDonald will have to find plain words and 
plain action. He need not fear that the country will 
not support him. It is quite awake to the truth to-day. 
The tragedy is that such articles as that in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of Monday, exposing the whole vast conspiracy of the 
French trusts—of which M. Poincaré was so long the 
legal adviser and to which he owes his political emin- 
ence—were not published in our Press years ago. The 
failure to tell the public the meaning of what has been 
happening during the past five years is the most fatal 
abdication of duty in the history of the English Press. 


* * * 


Ir it is true that no man is ‘‘ written down ”’ except 
by himself, Mr. Hemmerde, K.C., must be given a con- 
spicuous place among those who depreciate themselves. 
In invoking the wrath of a wholly indifferent world at 
his exclusion from office by Mr. MacDonald he has sub- 
jected himself to a quite gratuitous humiliation. Why 
he should have supposed that he had a sort of prescrip- 
tive right to the Attorney-Generalship or any other 
office baffles understanding, and why he should think 
that the public shares his indignation at the fact that the 
Prime Minister does not choose to have him for a 
colleague indicates a singular misapprehension as to pub- 
lic opinion. Apart from Mr. Hemmerde himself, I find 
no hostile critics of Mr. MacDonald’s decision either 
among politicians or lawyers. 

* * * 


I po not anticipate that the death of Lenin will 
have any political repercussions, or that it will interfere 
with the recognition of Russia, to which Mr. Mac- 
Donald is committed. Lenin’s long illness had dis- 
counted his end, and though his name had continued 


to be a power to conjure with, the reins of government 
had passed to other hands. He himself will live as 
one of the most extraordinary men who have ever 
played a part on the European stage—a life spent in 
exile, proscription, and conspiracy, culminating in the 
control of the vastest revolution in history and an 
autocratic power unprecedented since Napoleon 
bestrode the world from the Channel to the Vistula. 
He is, I see, widely alluded to as the counterpart of the 
“sea-green incorruptible,” and the parallel is natural. 
He had the same doctrinaire ruthlessness, but he was a 
much more considerable figure. It is probable that 
history will find in him the most significant actor in the 
events of the past ten years. He was a fanatic of the 
sort that the oppressions of the Tsardom created, but 
he was a man of enormous intellectual] force, had wit 
and humour—as his comments on our new Prime 
Minister and other English Socialists showed—and a 
personality that not merely dominated his colleagues in 
council, but made him the idol of the populace. His 
system—which was the creation in no small degree of 
the disastrous policy of the Allies—had begun to crumble 
before his illness, and the greatest Communistic experi- 
ment in history has now definitely failed. But the 
Soviet mechanism wil] remain. 
* * * 


THaT incomparable cartoonist, Mr. Low of the 
“* Star,”’ hit off one aspect of the railway situation with 
his unfailing humour and neatness in his cartoon of the 
“‘ strike’’ baby lying on the doorstep of No. 10, 
Downing Street. Mr. Baldwin steps over it as he comes 


' out, remarking to Mr. MacDonald as he goes in, 


“* Between you and me, Ramsay, there are compensa- 
tions in being the outgoing tenant.’”’ A more ominous 
baby could not well have been left to welcome the first 
Labour Prime Minister to his official home. It was 
calculated to discredit the Government with the public 
and to involve it in the quarrels of the unions. The 
struggle is not expected to outlast the week, and the 
result has never been in doubt; but the travelling 
public has probably never been subjected to so much 
loss, anxiety, and inconvenience for so trivial a matter. 
But the principle at stake is of supreme importance. 
Whether the National Wages Board were well advised 
in raising the issue may be doubted. At the back of the 
conflict is the old feud between the two railwaymen’s 
unions, and that feud will be greatly embittered as the 
result of this open war. 


* * * 


Tue death of Mr. Aneurin Williams removes from 
the public life of the country a fine and disinterested 
spirit, and leaves many good causes bereft of a devoted 
servant. He ground many axes in his time, but never 
his own. 

A. G. G. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


WEDNEsDAY, JANUARY 23RD. 


“ VEN a corpse,’’ said Mr. Oswald Mosley, in the 
E most brilliant and bitter attack delivered by 
back bench member in the debate on the 

‘Address, ‘‘ even a corpse should have some sense of 
responsibility.’’ The late Government went down in a 
more vigorous fighting spirit than one had expected from 
the long, dreary futilities of a week’s effort to defend 
the indefensible. I still find Mr. Baldwin a source of 
continual rejoicing. In his final spirited speech he made 
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an audacious quotation from Dryden, and announced 
suddenly a new policy. The quotation from Dryden 
indicated that he would rather perish than ‘‘ have my 
crown the price of David’s life.’’ ‘‘ David ’’ is an elusive 
personality rather difficult to kill. But the men who 
destroyed his supremacy were not the Liberals or the 
Labour men whom Mr. Baldwin was attacking, but the 
Under-Secretaries whom ‘‘ David ’’ had lifted from com- 
plete obscurity to the Front Bench, the leader of whom 
was the late Prime Minister. In his new enunciation of 
policy, having declared that British manufactured ex- 
ports had to pay for the bulk of our food, raw materials, 
and other goods which we desired, he cheerfully 
announced that the great need of the country was to 
curtail these exports. He seemed to have come to the 
conclusion that as the nation had rejected a Protection 
that was to limit imports, therefore it would welcome 
a policy that would destroy its export trade. Excited 
Tariff Reformers interposed with the cries, ‘‘ You mean 
imports.’’ But Mr. Baldwin was cheerful and defiant. 
‘‘No,”’ he said, ‘‘ I mean exports.”’ And with that 
note of economic stability from ‘‘ Harrow and Trinity 
College ’’ the debate virtually ended. Mr. Asquith had 
asserted that the House was merely re-slaying the suicide. 
But I think the analogy of Mr. Baldwin was probably 
more true. We were committing infanticide—like the 
story of the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood.”’ It was the murder 
of children; concerning which it was impossible to 
boast, and about which most members felt “ the sooner 
it’s over the sooner we’ll sleep.’’ 

No attempt was made, during a rather dreary week, 
to make any consistent case for the Government by any 
of its supporters behind the Front Bench. The only 
speech of vigour was made by Mr. Gould of Cardiff, 
who announced amid rapturous Labour cheers two 
points. The first was that though at the beginning of 
the war he had scarcely a penny to his name, at the 
end he had a vast fortune. The second was, with much 
shaking of the fist, that although he would say nothing 
at the moment in that place, on the appropriate occa- 
sion he would have a good deal to say about Mr. Bald- 
win and his policy. Of the Front Bench itself, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer merely argued for a 
Protection which his party had ostensibly abandoned in 
the King’s Spech, and Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
with the familiar, but not very convincing use of care- 
fully provided quotations, so cheered up the hearts of 
a broken party by banging the box and making brave 
noises that I see that in some of the newspapers outside 
he is being hailed as a possible Conservative leader. 
Such a suggestion reveals that the age of miracles is not 
yet dead. 

It is curious how different descriptions of what 
happens in the House often are from the realities. For 
example, I read in a descriptive report in a newspaper 
that in moving the amendment last Thursday which was 
to destroy the Government, Mr. Clynes made an able 
speech which was received with loud applause by his 
supporters. Mr. Clynes is universally liked. But if this 
speech is to he accepted as a test of his power to lead the 
House, he had far better accept the Viceroyalty of 
India or some more tranquil occupation. For three- 
quarters of an hour he hastily read matter irrelevant 
to his motion in a House which was first indifferent and 
then Pohang gerd bored. without the semblance of a 
cheer from Labour or any other benches, and sat down 
without applause of any sort from any quarter. In 
similar fashion the maiden speech of Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, of whom so much had been expected, was an 
utter failure, owing to a mistake which any Parlia- 
mentary adviser could have told her was fatal. For she 
suddenly interrupted the fierce cut and thrust in which 
Parliament was interested between Government and 
Opposition by ‘‘ a few remarks concerning female un- 
employment.’’ It seems to me more and more evident 
that Mr. MacDonald has made a mistake in taking the 
Foreign Secretaryship and deputing the Leadership 
of the House to another. With the possible exception 
of Mr. Snowden, he is the only Parliamentarian in his 
party, and although the official Opposition appears at 
this mement to be inconceivably feeble, the House of 


Commons, newly elected and of three parties, will 
require the most careful management all day and every 
day of the Session. 

In general summary, no impartial observer, I think, 
would deny that the honours of debate rested with the 
Liberal Party. For one item alone, Mr. Asquith’s 
speech, soared so high above all other contributions as 
to be acknowledged by all to be in a different class 
from other efforts at Parliamentary eloquence. At the 
opening, the ingenious Mr. Pringle succeeded in killing 
the Address, with a long legal argument for the release 
of the Irish Nationalist interned M.P. On the Wednes- 
day Mr. Lloyd George took the field, and in a series of 
seemingly furious interrogations on foreign affairs brought 
up in succession the Prime Minister and three depart- 
mental chiefs, none of. whom had taken the trouble 
to get up their briefs, and all of whom, in perpetual 
assertions that they could not reply to his rain of 
questions, visibly exhibited a ridiculous ineptitude. On 
Thursday, Mr. Asquith, as I have said, was the only 
man who counted. The Friday was devoted to 
irrelevances. On Monday, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
indeed made a speech not without distinction and 
energy, but a speech that was hampered by the fact that 
he appeared as an outcast proscribed by his own party. 
Mr. MacDonald’s oration, although containing effective 
passages, was marred by the continual reiteration of 
his unwillingness and of the difficulties of taking office 
—statements which members could not help contrasting 
in their minds with the anger he had expressed in the 
newspapers against any attempt at what he called a 
“wangle’’ to keep Labour out. Sir Douglas Hogg, 
whom many had led me to expect great things of, in 
winding up, made what these admirers afterwards 
declared to me was the worst speech he had ever 
delivered in Parliament, with all sorts of nonsense about 
the “International ’’ meeting at Hamburg, of which 
he evidently knew nothing at all. There was no great 
enthusiasm, but a general sense of relief when the 
curtain was rung down on a play far too long drawn 
out, and in which the end had been seen from the 


beginning. 
Later. I have just seen the names of the new 
‘Labour ’’ Government. It seems to be the most 


remarkable ‘“‘ Government of the proletariat ’’ the world 
has ever seen. The Trades Unionists and the Glasgow 
Reds seem alike to have been battened down, and the 
bulk of its members to consist of wealthy and comfort- 
able individuals who are neither Socialists nor have had 
any direct experience of the life of the poor. They 
represent those called by the charitable ‘‘ converts,’’ and 
by the malicious “renegades,’’ from the old Con- 
servative and Liberal Parties. 
M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 

Sm,—Everyone who supports the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance must be grateful to Mr. Lowes Dickinson for 
having raised the question in your columns, and par- 
ticularly grateful for his last lucid and fair-minded 
contribution. 

Mr. Dickinson will forgive me if I say that he has 
changed his position from that which he originally took 
up. He now agrees that the admitted dangers of partial 
alliances and counter-alliances will not result from the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance ; but that, on the contrary, these 
dangers actually exist. He admits that the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance is a serious attempt to control them ; but he con- 
tends that in practice it will fail, for the reason that the 
Council of the League will not be able at a moment of crisis 
to overcome the crucial difficulty of deciding which State is 
the aggressor. 

Whether the Council will be able to carry out. this 
tremendous duty is, of course, a matter of opinion. With 
great deference, I believe Mr. Dickinson’s view to be based 
on mere assumption. I venture the assertion that most good 
judges who have had experience of the five disputes involving 
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war or the threat of war, with which the Council has hitherto 
successfully dealt, would agree that, if the Treaty were once 
brought solemnly into force, the Council would certainly be 
able to take such decisions, and the knowledge of its right 
to outlaw the aggressor would act as a most powerful 
deterrent. In any case, Mr. Dickinson makes no alternative 
proposal to meet his difficulty ; indeed, I understand him to 
agree that the Treaty plan—it is Viscount Cecil’s original 
conception—is the best that can be devised. — 

Mr. Dickinson next asserts that the different States 
engaged in partial alliances will not agree to reduce their 
armaments. It is only necessary to reply that nearly all 
those States, the reduction of whose armaments 1s the 
principal objective in view, have already agreed to the draft 
Treaty with its categorical obligation to reduce. 

Mr. Dickinson believes all partial alliances to be 
due to the wickedness of Governments. The Governments 
may be wicked—all the more reason for getting the effective 
control of the draft Treaty over their alliances. But how- 
ever wicked the Governments, the fundamental truth of the 
whole matter is that their alliances and their armaments are 
due, not to their wickedness, but to the fears of the peoples 
behind them, When a practicable plan for disarmament, 
which also ,xemoves the fear of aggression, is definitely laid 
before the Assembly for adoption, the peoples of Europe will 
force their Governments to lighten the crushing burden ot 
their military preparation. The Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
is the only plan ever proposed which by removing fear strikes 
at the root of the armament mania. 

Mr. Dickinson uses the Corfu dispute to illustrate his 
contention about the Council. His remarks demand reply. 
No reputable international lawyer, so far as I know, has yet 
said that the bombardment of Corfu was not an act of war. 
On the contrary, the Jurists Committee now sitting at Geneva 
is about to declare that such acts are acts of war and there- 
fore infractions of the Covenant. Secondly, Italy was not 
“ branded as the aggressor ” because the Greek representative 
expressly asked the Council not to take into consideration 
the provisions of Article 16. But there has never been such 
overwhelming moral condemnation of any international action 
as that shown in the last debate of the Assembly on the 
matter.—Yours, &c., . 

January 23rd, 1924. B. 


ECONOMIC BARRIERS TO EUROPEAN RECOVERY. 

Srm,—There is reason to believe that Hungary will, in 
the near future, get credits similar to those which were 
granted to Austria for the reconstruction of her economic 
life. I was firmly convinced that even without credits 
Austria would have been able to work out her own salvation, 
if the Government had been in a position to carry through 
the necessary reforms ; but as our Government had not, nor 
was likely to have within a measurable period, the neces- 
sary authority and power to carry through any important 
reforms involving retrenchment, I welcomed the plan of 
bringing in foreign credits, administered and controlled by 
a High Commissioner under the League of Nations. The 
foreign credits became the lever with which to overcome 
the resistance that would have been offered otherwise to 
measures taken by our Government. They are, at the same 
time, a great support for our authorities, for if any of the 
parties do not agree with the Government about certain 
necessary measures (partly for opposition’s sake, partly 
because they are afraid of their own Radicals), the latter 
can always refer to the High Commissioner and say: “If 
you do not do what he insists upon, you will not get the 
necessary credits. These credits are handed over by instal- 
ments, in proportion as the justified demands of the League 
of Nations are met.” 

Now one of the chief conditions for the salvation of 
Austria, and any other country in a similar position, is the 
abolition of all trade barriers and the re-establishment of free 
traffic. There is still economic war going on between the various 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. The weapons with 
which this war is being waged are prohibitive tariffs, import 
prohibitions, passport visas. The tariffs are continuously 
increased, so that some of them amount to import prohibi- 
tions ; hundreds and thousands of articles in every country 
are prohibited from importation, and the trouble one has 
to undergo in getting a passport visa is sometimes so great 
that many people are prevented by it from travelling at all. 


In the case of some countries it takes weeks before one is 
able to get a passport visa, and this if the applicant lives 
in a big town; people who live in small places or in the 
country sometimes give up applying for a visa as a hopeless 
task. 

Now the class of people who offer the greatest resistance 
to the abolition of all these abuses—and moreover a resist- 
ance which is very well organized and most difficult to over- 
come—are those officials in the central government offices of 
most of the European countries who live on the superfluous 
and futile work entailed by these injurious and ruinous 
regulations. , 

And there are thousands of such officials everywhere. 

The country which at the present moment is sinning 
most against the spirit of free traffic and co-operation is 
Hungary. It is hardly possible to import anything into 
Hungary now, except raw materials destined for factories 
which either do not exist or are artificially maintained by 
import prohibitions. The greater part of the Hungarian 
industries could not exist for a few months, even under a high 
protective tariff; it is only the import prohibitions which 
make their existence possible. The consequence of this 
Hungarian system will be the final ruin of the country, 
because the chief industry of Hungary, on which the whole 
population of the country could live (very much like the 
population of Denmark), is Agriculture. As a consequence 
of the high tariff and the import prohibitions, agriculturists 
have to pay enormous prices for their commodities and neces- 
sities ; and as a further consequence of this state of things, 
agriculture in Hungary is even now no longer able to com- 
pete with North America, which is offering the chief agricul- 
tural products at much lower prices. 

Apart from that, the system of high duties on imports 
and of import prohibitions is the source of enormous, 
unheard-of corruption in all branches of Government 
administration and of public life. 

If credits are given to any of the Central European 
States without the strict condition to abolish all the 
unnatural trade barriers and restrictions which supply a 
living to thousands of bureaucrats to the detriment of 
millions of the population, as well as to stop military arma- 
ments, those credits will only serve to encourage all sorts 
of economic war and prepare the way for a new military war. 

The bad example of certain countries is reacting on 
other countries in a very harmful way; for instance, in 
Austria there was a time when our authorities were willing 
to abolish import prohibitions and passport visas. The fact, 
however, that imports are being made more and more difficult 
and that passport visas are not abolished in other countries 
gives a good excuse to certain of our bureaucrats for sticking 
to those injurious practices. 

The above will also apply to Germany if a similar plan 
is followed to re-establish finances there. Germany is 
suffering, in the first place, from a plethora of officials ; 
there are about 700,000 more than are needed. These officials, 
in order to prove that they are necessary, that they have some 
work to do, are responsible for the economic militarism that 
is ruining Germany more than anything else.—Yours, &c., 

Vienna. K 


[It should be observed that the Financial Committee of 
the League of Nations on the Hungarian scheme has shown 
itself fully alive to the importance of the considerations men- 
tioned by our correspondent ; and that in anticipation of the 
League’s scheme, the Hungarian Government has, as we 
stated recently, already announced certain steps in the 
desired direction. —Ep., Tae Nation anp THE ATHENZUM. } 


“THE CONDITION OF GERMANY.” 

Smr,—Will you allow me as one who, since 1920, has 
spent the greater part of each year in Germany, to endorse 
and supplement Lady Ottoline Morrell’s faithful and 
sympathetic presentment of things as they are to-day in this 
most unhappy land, and to try to draw the attention of friends 
in England to yet another phase of the prevalent misery and 
fear of which she speaks ? 

I have on several occasions come into daily personal 
contact with some of the unfortunate people who, on one pre- 
text or another, or none, have been by order of the French 
authorities deported from time to time from the occupied 
districts. Only those who have actually seen and talked with 
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these unhappy victims of national hate can have the slightest 
idea of all that “deported” implies. Driven from their 
homes at a few hours’ notice, their property and possessions 
confiscated, their means of livelihood destroyed, condemned 
to enforced idleness, nervous, anxious, hopeless, and helpless, 
they do not know what to do or where to go. It is true the 
State compensates to a certain extent these deportees, but 
often the compensation offered is quite inadequate, and, after 
all, more goes to a life than mere bread and butter, though 
that is always something, but the enforced acceptance of State 
aid is only another source of deep humiliation and but adds 
to the cruel, grinding sense of injustice. 

I have just been making a short stay at a little Kurhaus 
in the Odenwald, where four families of deportees have found 
a temporary refuge. I give below particulars of one case from 
among them, one of the saddest, I think, of which I have 
heard, but only one, alas! of so many similar ones. 

One day last June in the little town of A a window 
at the railway station was broken as the recult (as was later 
admitted by one of themselves) of horseplay between some 
young French soldiers and Moroccans. On the French 
officer coming up to inquire into the matter, he was given to 
understand by the soldiers that the mischief had been done 
by some schoolboys who had been standing by. One of these 
boys, a lad of eighteen, was instantly shot through the head, 
while two others were arrested and led away in tears, their 
wrists tied together. The boy who was shot eventually 
recovered, after many weeks in hospital; the other two were 
sentenced each to fourteen days’ imprisonment. Meantime 
the French commandant had decreed that, by way of “ satis- 
faction ” for the damage done, five of the leading residents of 
the little town were to be deported. Think of it—five 
families, men, women, and children, suddenly plunged into 
unspeakable misery because of a broken window ! 

Among the five was the Burgomaster, who, however, 
somehow or another managed to convince the French com- 
mandant that his presence in the town was necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order; the anxiety of the French to 
support the efforts of the German authorities in that direction 
is, of course, well known, and his appeal was successful. He 
was allowed to remain, and Herr , a well-to-do manu- 
facturer, was taken in his stead. This gentleman told me 
that no reason was given when the order to leave was conveyed 
to him; he had always maintained friendly relations with 
the French authorities, inviting the officers to hunt with him, 
and entertaining them at his house; he was connected with 
no political organization whatever, and can recall no occasion 
on which he might have expressed himself injudiciously as 
regards the French or their proceedings; as, however, his 
arrest coincided with that of those to be deported on account 
of the broken window, and he was ordered to leave the town 
at the same time, he could only think his guilt also lay in 
that direction. He was told his fate at four o’clock in the 
afternoon and ordered to report himself at D—— by 9 a.m. 
the next day. As D—— is two hours’ journey by rail from 
A he had to quit the house at 6 a.m., so that he had 
exactly fourteen hours in which to prepare to leave 
his home, perhaps for ever, and to arrange his business 
affairs, &c., as best he might. His wife, an extremely 
delicate woman who has had to undergo several severe opera- 
tions, and his only child, a lame girl practically an invalid 
from her birth, had to leave on the following day, the French 
authorities considerately allowing the two frail, distressed 
women to drive to the station. 

Herr has made two appeals to be allowed to go back 
“ provisionally,” that is to say, for a time, so that he may see 
to his factory and general business matters. He has been 
referred to Coblenz, where, however, the authorities maintain 
an absolute silence, vouchsafing no reply whatever to his 
appeal. This poor man now finds himself adrift ; his allow- 
ance from the Government is 60s. per month for three 
persons, two of them semi-invalids. He has worked hard all 
his life, and though not a rich man, had saved enough to 
make provision, after her parents’ death, for his daughter who 
will never be able to support herself. This provision is now 
gone. His capital also has vanished, so that even if he were 
again in possession of his factory he has no money with 
which to repair the damage done by neglect. His one 
hundred workmen are out of employment, his business 
connection broken up, and he finds himself and his wife and 
daughter faced with—what ?—Yours, &c., 

Darmstadt. Atice M, Auison, 














“THE REVOLT OF YOUTH 1N GERMANY.” 

Sm,—While generally endorsing Mr. Meyrick Booth’s 
description of the German Youth Movements, in your issue 
of January 19th, as far as it went, may I be permitted to 
point out that in reporting upon significant phenomena 
such as this, especially when the subject is almost entirely 
new to the British public, it is exceedingly dangerous to 
indulge in descriptions which are little more than half truths ? 

A stranger reading Mr. Meyrick Booth’s article would 
come to the conclusion that the Jugendbewegung in Germany 
was a vague, certainly eccentric, and somewhat bloodless form 
of romanticism, a reassertion of the German against the 
Prussian, as a writer in the “Times Literary Supplement” 
expressed it the other day. As a matter of fact, the German 
Youth Movements are no longer either vague, bloodless, or 
purely romantic, and their eccentricity is confined to a some- 
what humourlessly conducted campaign against nicotine and 
strong drinks, and this only in certain limited groups. The 
bulk of the movements are characterized by a remarkable 
consciousness of reality, not only of the profounder psycho- 
logical realities, but of hard humdrum economic and political 
problems. Since the Revolution, the movements have been 
almost wholly preoccupied with these things, though joint 
and vigorous action has been rendered impossible, owing to 
the whole consortium being split up into innumerable hostile 
and refractory groups. This characteristic German disunity 
is the real weakness of the Jugendbewegung ; and yet despite 
it, a very great deal has been achieved. From the Alps to the 
Baltic, during the last four years, a whole network of new 
communities have been springing into being, agricultural 
settlements, colonies, craft-centres, workshops, schools, rest- 
homes, and relief organizations. These multifarious 
endeavours represent a practical effort to cope with the break: 
down of town civilization in Germany, an attempt to build 
up a State within a State, to set the foundations of a new 
culture within the disrupting ruins of the old. . . . And the 
work is going on, despite unimaginable difficulties. A central 
directorate of leaders has established itself in Berlin for the 
furthering and co-ordinating of these enterprises, and for 
relating them to undertakings impelled by a similar belief 
and a similar spirit in other countries. Among these leaders 
are some of the keenest and most constructive minds in Ger- 
many, and men who do not hesitate to examine any tendencies 
or personalities of any significance that come to their notice. 
They include communists, nationalists, and pacifists, and 
their work, such as I have seen it, is inspired by a vision 
and awareness and missionary spirit which cannot be dis- 
counted in these days. That such a force as this exists in 
Germany should, I think, be made known in England and 
other countries, and their work remembered when we listen 
to enthusiastic descriptions of singing and dancing Wander- 
voegel revolting “ back to Nature.”—Yours, &c., | 


Rotr GARDINER. 
St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


“MORAL TALES; OR, ‘WOE TO THE WEAKER.” 

Sir,—As a pretty constant reader of THe NaTION aNnD 
THe ATHENmUM, may I be allowed to protest against 
Mr. H. J. Massingham’s most ungenerous, and indeed acrid, 
review of Kipling’s “Tales for Scouts” in your issue of the 
12th inst. ? 

There is a tang of iron in Kipling which was never more 
wanted than to-day: iron in the blood of our boys is better, 
by a long chalk, than milk and water. The new poem in this 
new book, “ Keep Fit,” will (I hope) be taught in our public 
schools. I, for one, intend to make it known whenever and 
wherever I get a chance. The gospel according to Kipling 
may not, indeed, be good for babes or sentimentalists, but it 
is good meat for men. On that gospel of “fitness” our 
ancestors were reared; and they—and not men of the 
Massingham type—laid, broad and deep, the foundations of 
our great Empire. And now 

“Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Thro’ craven fears of being great.’ 
—Yours, &c., 
E. H. BuakENey. 
The College, Winchester. 
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THE ABBE MORELLET 


By LYTTON STRACHEY. 


who had lived in France before the Revolution 

had really experienced /a douceur de vivre. The 
Abbé Morellet would have agreed with him. Born in 
1727 at Lyons, the son of a small paper merchant, how 
was it possible, in that age of caste and privilege, that 
Audré Morellet should have known anything of life but 
what was hard, dull, and insignificant? So one might 
have supposed ; but the contrary was the case. Before 
he was thirty this young man, without either fortune or 
connections, and without taking very much trouble about 
it, found himself a member of the most brilliant society 
in Paris, the close friend of the famous and the great, 
with a rosy future before him. The secret of it was 
simple: he had shown that he was intelligent ; and in 
those days a little intelligence went a long way. So, 
indeed, did a little—a very little—money. A thousand 
francs from a generous cousin had opened Paris to him, 
by enabling him to go to the Sorbonne, whence, after five 
years, he had emerged an Abbé and an infidel. A chance 
meeting with Diderot did the rest. The great 
philosophe, forty years of age and at the height of his 
intellectual power, completely captivated a youth whose 
eager mind was only waiting for new ideas and new 
activities. Every Sunday morning the Abbé scaled the 
stairs to Diderot’s lodging, to sit entranced for hours, 
while the Master poured forth the irresistible floods of 
his amazing conversation. ‘‘ J’ai éprouvé peu de 


T ALLEYRAND once remarked that only those 


plaisirs de l’esprit au-dessus de celui-la,’’ wrote Morellet - 


long afterwards; ‘‘ et je m’en souviendrai toujours.’’ 
One can well believe it. The young man listened so 
intelligently that Diderot soon saw he would do; enrolled 
him among his disciples; introduced him to all his 
friends; and set him to write articles for his great 
Encyclopedia. La douceur de vivre had begun. 

Thirty delightful years followed—years of exciting 
work, delicious friendship, and ever-growing optimism. 
The great battle for liberty, tolerance, reason, and 
humanity was in full swing; the forces of darkness were 
yielding more and more rapidly ; and Morellet was in the 
forefront of the fight. He wrote with indefatigable 
zeal. Besides his Encyclopedia articles, he produced 
pamphlets in favour of the Protestants, he brought out 
a ‘‘ Manuel des Inquisiteurs,’’ exposing the methods of 
the Inquisition, he translated Beccaria’s great work. 
But his principal interest was political economy. A close 
friend of Turgot, he was one of the earliest believers in 
Free Trade. He translated ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations ”’ ; 
though the cast of his mind contrasted curiously with 
Adam Smith’s. The Abbé, like most of the philosophes, 
preferred the a priori mode of argument. The reasons 
which led him to favour Free Trade are characteristic. 
The rights of property, he argued, are fundamental to 
the very existence of civilized society ; now to interfere 
with the freedom of exchange is to attack one of the 
rights of property ; therefore Protection and civilization 
are incompatible. This extremely complete argument 
seems to have escaped the notice of Tory Free Traders. 

But the Abbé was not merely enlightened and 
argumentative; he had another quality which was 
essential in those days if one was to make ainy figure at 
all: he was malicious—though only, of course, at the 
expense of ‘‘ the enemies of reason.’’ Some particu- 
larly biting little fly-sheets of his actually brought a 
word of praise from the mighty Patriarch of Ferney. 
*‘ Embrassez pour moi 1|’Abbé Mords-les,’’ - wrote 
Voltaire in a letter; ‘‘ je ne connais personne qui soit 
plus capable de rendre service & la raigon.’”? This was 


a testimonial indeed! Morellet’s reputation went up 
with a bound, and he himself declared that the sentence 
was all he wanted by way of an epitaph. 

Only one thing more was needed to make his success 
complete; and that a kindly fate provided. Palissot, a 
protégé of a certain great lady, the Princess de Robecq, 
attacked the philosophes in a satirical farce. Morellet, 
among the rest, replied with a stinging pamphlet ; but he 
was unwise enough to direct some of his sharp remarks, 
not at Palissot, but at the Princess. This could not be 
allowed. Madame de Robecq had been the mistress of 
the Duc de Choiseul, who was all-powerful with Madame 
de Pompadour and, through her, with the King. A 
lettre de cachet sent Morellet to the Bastille. One can 
imagine no more striking example of the corruption and 
tyranny of the ancien régime—if only the poor Abbé 
had been treated properly—thrown into an underground 
dungeon, let us say, loaded with chains, and fed on 
bread and water. Unfortunately, nothing of the sort 
occurred. The victim was given a comfortable room, 
plenty of excellent food, a bottle of wine a day, provided 
with writing materials, and allowed all the books he 
asked for, besides being given the run of the Bastille 
library, which was especially strong in novels. He spent 
three months in peaceful study; and returned to liberty 
with the added glory of martyrdom. 

Liberty and martyrdom—one hardly knew which was 
the pleasanter. In Paris one’s mornings passed in read- 
ing and writing—the quill dashing over the paper with 
a heavenly speed; and one’s afternoons and evenings 
were spent in company. There were dinners at 
D’Holbach’s; there were the nightly gatherings in the 
little rooms of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse; there were 
lunches with Madame Geoffrin; and everywhere and 
always the conversation was copious and audacious to an 
intoxicating degree. Madame Geoffrin, indeed, insisted 
upon limits. ‘‘ Voila qui est bien! ’’ she used to exclaim, 
when the talk grew too wild and high. Then the more 
reckless spirits, headed by D’Alembert, would go out 
into the Tuileries Gardens, and, sitting under the trees, 
continue the discourse until the exploded ruins of reli- 
gions, philosophies, and conventions fell in showers 
about their ears. If Paris grew too hot or too noisy, 
there was always, close at hand, Auteuil. There lived 
Madame Helvétius, the widow of one of the leading 
philosophes, in a charming little villa, with a garden and 
all the simple pleasures of a country life. ‘A curious 
ménage, highly typical of the nation and the age, was 
gathered together between those friendly walls. Morellet 
spent every summer and all his week-ends there ; another 
clever Abbé also had rooms in the house; and so had 
a younger man, Cabanis, to whom Madame Helvétius 
was particularly attached. The elements of sentiment 
and friendship were so perfectly balanced between the 
four that their harmony and happiness were complete. 
Year after year the summers waxed and waned in the 
Auteuil garden, while Morellet lingered there, with 
peace, wit, kindness, and beauty around him. What 
was there left to wish for? Well! it would be nice, he 
sometimes thought, to have a little—a very little—more 
money. His income—made up of a few small pensions 
and legacies—was about £100 a year. 

A most pleasant interlude was a visit to England, 
where Morellet spent several months as the guest of 
Lord Shelburne. Shelburne was a failure at politics (he 
was a Prime Minister and a man of intellect—a 
hazardous combination) ; but he made an admirable host. 
Garrick and Franklin were asked down to Bowood to 
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meet the Abbé, and then he was carried off on a driving 
tour all over England. One day, near Plymouth, there 
was a pic-nic on the banks of the Tamar. After the 
meal, as the company lay on the grass, and the evening 
fell, three country girls made their appearance ; on which 
the Abbé, offering them a basket of cherries, asked them, 
in his broken English, for a song. They smiled, and 
blushed ; but sing they did, in unison, with the sweetest 
voices. The description of the scene in Morellet’s 
Memoirs reads like a page from the ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.”’ 

Even affluence came at last. The incumbent of a 
priory, the reversion of which had been given to Morellet 
by Turgot twenty years before, died, and the Abbé found 
himself in the possession of a spacious country house, 
with land, and an income of £600 a year. This was in 
1788. In less than a year all was over. The Abbé 
never lived in his priory. The tempest of the Revolu- 
tion engulfed both him and it. The rights of property 
were violated, and the priest was deprived of a sinecure 
that he was enjoying as a member of a Church in which 
he disbelieved. Morellet’s surprised indignation at this 
catastrophe—his absolute unconsciousness that the whole 
effort of his life had been in reality directed towards this 
very goal—makes comic reading—comic, and pathetic 
too. For still worse was to follow. The happy ménage 
at Auteuil was broken up. Cabanis and the other Abbé 
believed in the Revolution; Madame Helvétius agreed 
with them; and Morellet, finding himself in a minority 
of one, after a violent scene left the villa for ever. His 
plight was serious; but he weathered the storm. A 
revolutionary tribunal, before which he was haled, 
treated him gently, partly because it transpired in the 
course of the proceedings that he had been a friend of 
Turgot, ‘‘ ce bon citoyen’’; he was dismissed with 
a caution. . Then, besides saving his own neck, he was 
able to do a good turn to the Académie Frangaise, of 
which he was the Director. When that body was broken 
up, the care of its valuable possessions—its papers and 
its portraits—fell to him. He concealed everything in 
various hiding-places, from which he drew forth the 
precious relics in triumph, when the days of order 
returned. 

For they did return; and the Abbé, very old and 
very tired, found his way, with one or two others, to 
young Madame de Rémusat’s drawing-room. There he 
sat dozing by the fire, while the talk sped on around him ; 
dozing, and nodding; then suddenly waking up to 
denounce Monsieur de Chateaubriand and lament the 
ruin of French prose. _He was treated with great respect 
by everybody ; even the First Consul was flattering ; even 
the Emperor was polite, and made him a Senator. Then 
the Emperor vanished, and a Bourbon ruled once more 
on the throne of his fathers. With that tenacity of 
life which seems to have | 2en the portion of the creatures 
of the eighteenth century, Morellet continued in this 
world until his ninety-second year. But this world was 
no longer what it used to be: something had gone wrong. 
Those agitations, those arrangements and rearrange- 
ments, they seemed hardly worth attending to. One 
might as well doze. All his young friends were very 
kind certainly, but did they understand? How could 
they? What had been their experience of life? As for 
him, ah! he had listened to Diderot—used to sit for hours 
talking in the Tuileries Gardens with D’Alembert and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—mentioned by Voltaire— 
spent half a lifetime at Auteuil with dear Madame 
Helvétius—imprisoned in the Bastille . . . he nodded. 
Yes! He had known Ja douceur de vivre, 


SQUIRE DUFFY. 


R. DUFFY was proud of his name. 
M Even before he made his fortune in an 
industrial concern in London, to do with the 
buying of bottles and rags, and the selling of old horses 
to gentlemen abroad, he had thought his name a 
good one. 

Thomas Duffy! What could be grander? Written 
in a good hand it stood well, typed it became very 
impressive, and printed it looked like a well-laced boot 
on a white carpet. 

When Mr. Duffy bought Tinclebury Hall, near 
Stonebridge, he naturally had more than one question 
to ask of Mr. Lanning, the agent. 

“T hope,’’ he inquired by letter, “ that there is a 
path through groves of trees leading to Tinclebury 
Church, so that I need not go by the common way, and 
I trust that there are no poor people that live near to 
the park gates? ”’ 

Mr. Lanning assured him that the village was some 
way off his house, but added as a postscript that he had 
noticed something near the lodge that he could not call 
a pigsty, because it looked too much like a bush of ivy ; 
and, although the sty or whatever it was did not come 
into the purchase, the Squire would only need to speak 
a word to the local authority to have it removed. 

There was another matter that the Squire considered 
of even more importance, and invited Mr. Lanning to 
London so that he might speak to him about it. 

During lunch at his club, Mr. Duffy inquired in 
confidence whether any other nobleman or gentleman 
named Duffy lived in the neighbourhood of Stonebridge. 
“ He only asked this,’’ he said, “ because he did not wish 
his letter-bag to go wrong.’’ 

After cautiously tasting the sherry, Mr. Lanning 
replied that he had never seen the name written any- 
where in the part of the county where the new Squire’s 
estates lay. Mr. Lanning put his glass down empty. 

As soon as Tinclebury Hall was ready for him 
Mr. Duffy travelled down. Mrs. Duffy went with him. 
She was a meek little woman whom the servants always 
made fun of, because her only pleasure in life was the 
playing of hymn tunes upon the grand piano with one 
finger. 

When the Duffys arrived at Tinclebury, Mrs. Fell, 
the housekeeper, received them with many bows and 
pretty speeches, and, while Mrs. Duffy opened the piano 
in order to see how it would make one-finger music after 
its journey in a furniture-van, Mr. Duffy went in a 
stately fashion into his study in order to practise signing 
his name, with a view to being a county magistrate. . . . 

In the middle of Tinclebury village there is an old 
chestnut tree, whose roots jut out so as to make good 
leaning places for tired men. Two honest residents of 
Tinclebury, Josiah Punchin and William Spokes, were, 
upon the first evening of the Squire’s arrival, resting by 
the tree and talking about the North Pole. 

“Tis a dead tree,’’ said Josiah. 

A March wind was playing about Tinclebury in a 
cold humour, and Spokes, putting his hat more to one 
side to guard his ear from a gust, appeared to be 
listening, 

Soon a ragged figure with a long, rough beard came 
running down the lane, beating the air with a stick. 
This was a simple fellow wholly concerned in a war with 
the Prince of Darkness, whom he supposed to be always 
menacing him. 

“?Tis wold Cooty,’’ said Spokes, “ an’ North Pole 
be a pole.”’ 

“‘ Poor Cooty, ’e don’t like they devils,’’ said Josiah. 

“What be doing?’’ inquired William Spokes of 
the newcomer. 

‘“T be beating they devils,’’ replied the man in rags. 

“ Be new Squire come? ’”’ asked Punchin. 

“T be come,’’ said Cooty, “and ran here and there 
in the road, beating the March guste. 

Mr. Thomas Duffy was pleased with his purchase. 
He ate trout for his breakfast and new-laid eggs, and 
arranged his morning letters in a row so that he could 
see his name written ten times. After doing so he 
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nodded in a friendly way to the typed ones, as though 
to say, “ That’s how it shows the best.”” As he helped 
himself to quince jelly he commanded Mrs. Duffy, in a 
tone he was practising for the bench, to get some new 
calling cards printed with a more distinctive “ D.’’ 

After breakfast Mr, Duffy walked in a grand 
manner to the park gates. On the other side of the 
way there was the pigsty covered with ivy that Mr. 
Lanning had mentioned, being all that remained of a 
farm that had once stood there and had been burnt out. 
While Mr. Duffy was looking, a man crept out of the 
sty. Mr. Duffy called to him, but the man paid no heed 
to him, but ran across the fields, beating the air with 
a stick. 

Thomas Duffy called at the lodge, where Mrs. 
Parsons, a servant of the last Squire, informed him that 
the man he had seen running was old Cooty in pursuit 
of devils. 

“ What did you say his name was?”’ inquired Mr. 
Duffy. 

“?F don’t answer to no name but Cooty, and there 
be ’is Sunday trousers,’’ replied Mrs. Parsons, calling 
the Squire’s attention to a pair of ragged garments hung 
out on the hedge near to the sty and exactly opposite to 
the Squire’s own gate. 

He ordered Mrs. Parsons to have Cooty brought to 
the Hall as a vagabond and placed in the room where 
business with menials was conducted. 

“What is your name, man?”’ asked the Squire 
when Cooty was brought before him. 

“What be yours? ’’ was the astonishing answer. 

Mrs. Parsons, who had conducted Cooty there in 
the same manner as the black crow did the frog, by 
promising him great jugs of beer instead of dancers in 
yellow, now blew her nose softly and remarked, “ That 
there be sweet music being made by Lady Duffy in 
drawing-room,’’ where the Squire’s wife was trying her 
finger at “‘ Now the day is over.’’ 

Cooty, who had seen no jugs of beer, now began to 
see devils instead, and waved his stick over Mr. Duffy, 
who was sitting in grand state at his magistrate’s table. 
This praiseworthy effort to destroy the myrmidons of 
Satan so disturbed the Squire that he retired at once to 
the safety of the room where the sweet music was being 
played, leaving Cooty in the charge of Mrs. Parsons, 
who took him to the kitchen, where a jug of beer was 
luckily discovered. 

In a week’s time only a few ivy leaves lay scattered 
upon the ground near to the park gates to show where 
once Cooty’s home had been, for Cooty beat no more 
devils in Tinclebury, having been removed, again with 
the promise of beer, which this time he never received, 
to the county asylum... . 

The “D’”’ upon Mr. Duffy’s cards had become 
grander than ever, and the Squire would always arrange 
his letters before him in a row, so that they appeared 
like a white wall of dried linen marked with the owner’s 
name very large. 

Mrs. Duffy had not wasted her time either, for she 
had managed to make sounds from the piano reply to 
the pressure of her first finger in two new ways: ‘‘ Work, 
for the night is coming,’’ and ‘‘ The sun is sinking fast.”’ 

Mr. Duffy always attended Tinclebury Church, as a 
decent Squire should do, where he heard Mr. Aden, the 
curate-in-charge, read the prayers and preach, and in 
the performance of the latter part of his office Mr. Aden 
would never mention any names, because he hoped for 
the living. ; 

About Christmas time a new grave had been made 
by the side of the path the Squire always used when he 
went to church. 

It was Sunday, the March winds blew again, as 
though they really intended this time to cleanse the fair 
and fruitful land of England of al] its mean ways and 
stupid ignorance. 

Mrs. Duffy spent the morning in coaxing new 
favours from the grand piano, and Mr. Duffy walked 
to church. 

The path went, as Mr. Lanning had said, through 
pretty groves of trees, and entered the place of tombs 
through a little green gate that Mr. Duffy always 





unlocked, when anyone was looking, with a private key. 
When no one looked he simply stepped over. 

Arriving at the green gate, Mr. Duffy took the key 
from his pocket. Josiah Punchin and William Spokes 
were standing in the path, admiring a rough cross of 
chestnut wood that they had just planted by the head of 
the new grave. 

“Wold Cooty be in heaven now,”’ said Josiah. 

“But there bain’t nor devils there,’? remarked 
Spokes. 

“Poor Cooty,’’ murmured Josiah, and moved 
towards the church, followed by his friend. 

Mr. Duffy, now that the men’s backs were turned, 
ceased to fumble for the key, and stepped over the gate. 

He walked slowly to the grave by the path and 
looked at the rude cross. 

“ Here lyeth Thomas Duffy, aged 59,’’ was roughly 
cut in the wood... . 


The Squire groaned. T. F. Powys. 





SCIENCE 


THE DOCTOR, THE LAWYER, AND 
THE LUNATIC. 


CounseL for the defence: In your opinion is the 
accused at the present moment sane or insane? 

Dr. East, senior medical officer of Brixton Prison: 
Insane. 

Dr. East added that, in his opinion, the accused was 
not fit to plead. 

Mr. Justice Avory, addressing the jury, said that at 
the present time it was particularly important on this 
question of insanity that it should be borne in mind that 
justice had to be administered according to law, and 
not according to the view of medical men. There was, 
as was perfectly well known, a great divergence of 
opinion on this subject of insanity between the lawyers 
and the doctors. In this case, while Dr. East had ex- 
rer the opinion that the prisoner was not fit to take 

is trial, he had admitted that' the prisoner was able to 
follow the proceedings at the trial. If the prisoner were 
able to do that, and understood what the witnesses said 
against him, it was for the jury to judge whether he was 
not able also to give instructions to his counsel for the 
purpose of his defence. . . . He (the Judge) had observed 
during the whole of these proceedings that the prisoner 
had taken a lively and apparently intelligent interest in 
every question put, and in these circumstances it was 
for the jury to say whether they were satisfied that he 
was insane, so as to be unfit to plead. 

* * * x 


Dr. Hyslop, mental specialist, who was for twenty- 
three years medical officer of Bethlem Royal Hospital, 
said that he kad examined the prisoner that morning 
and came to the conclusion that he was of unsound mind 
and understanding. 

In reply to Mr. Justice Avory, Dr. Hyslop said that 
he thought that if the prisoner was sane he would have 
tried to escape from justice instead of giving himself up 
to the police. 

Mr. Justice Avory: Is that another way of saying 
that anyone who has a conscience is insane?—Dr. 
Hyslop: He did not wish to escape. His greatest desire 
was to find a way out of life. 

Mr. Justice Avory, in summing up, said the ques- 
tion for the jury was whether the prisoner was conscious 
that his act was one he ought not to do. The medical 
witnesses had admitted that they formed their opinion 
entirely on what the prisoner had said to them. The 
jury must consider whether that was a safe guide in 
such circumstances. The prisoner had protested against 
being considered insane. He knew they were examining 
him in order to ascertain whether he was sane or insane. 
He knew that if he were found to be insane he would 
thereby escape the extreme penalty of the law. Was it not 
almost childish to suppose that you could rely on a 
man’s statements in such circumstances ? 

The jury, after deliberating for about a quarter of 
an hour, found the prisoner Guilty. 


E have quoted these long extracts from the 
report of a recent trial because they bring out 
with some clearness the chief points in the 


struggle which now often takes place in the Courts 
between the judge and doctors over the neck of a 
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lunatic. In this case, Mr. Justice Avory won, and 
Iggulden was condemned to death. Mr. Justice Avory 
deserves the high reputation which he has gained on the 
Bench: he wins more often, perhaps, than any of his 
brother judges, for the great talents which make him an 
ornament of his profession would have made him an 
ornament of any profession, sport, or occupation in which 
there is a hunter and a quarry. He is of course extra- 
ordinarily scrupulous in respecting the great traditions 
of British justice and judges ; that is to say that to convict 
a man except in accordance with the strict rules of law 
would be, in ‘his eyes, a more heinous offence than to shoot 
a fox or to course a rabbit. 

‘* The rules of law.’’—If the reader wishes to under- 
stand what Mr. Justice Avory calls the ‘‘ great 
divergence of opinion on this subject of insanity between 
the lawyers and the doctors,’ it is unfortunately 
necessary that he should first acquire a clear under- 
standing of the rules of law upon the subject. When 
Mr. Justice Avory in the Iggulden case directed the jury 
that all that they had to consider was whether ‘‘ the 
prisoner was conscious that his act was one he ought not 
to do,’’ he was in effect directing them that the question 
of legal insanity was still covered by the McNaghten 
Rules. The rules in the McNaghten case were framed 
by the judges eighty years ago, and they laid down the 
circumstances under which in criminal cases the defence 
of insanity could be established: ‘‘ it must be clearly 
proved,’’ they said, ‘‘ that, at the time of committing 
the act, the accused was labouring under such a defect 
of reason, from disease of the mind, as not to know the 
nature and quality of the act he was doing, or, if he did 
know it, that he did not know he was doing what was 
wrong.”’ 

Here you have the lawyer’s case and his view of 
insanity in relation to crime in the nutshell of a single 
sentence. The lawyer insists that the question is not 
a medical question at all, but a legal question. The 
law defines an act which is a crime, defines criminal 
responsibility, and lays it down that any man who com- 
mits the act, knowing its nature and quality, is guilty of 
a crime and must be punished for it. As regards 
insanity, the lawyer is only concerned to know whether 
the condition of an accused man’s mind was such that 
he did or did not know that the act was one which he 
ought not to do. That this is still the lawyer’s view is 
shown by the report, just published, of a committee of 
eminent lawyers who were appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor to consider what changes, if any, should be 
made in the law, practice, and’ procedure relating to 
crime and insanity. The committee reported that:— 

“The present rules of law for determining criminal 
responsibility as formulated in the rules in the 

McNaghten case are, in substance, sound, and we do not 

suggest any alteration in them, though we suggest an 

addition,”’ 
an addition which will have to be considered later. 

Let us now turn to the doctors. It will be noted 
that the lawyer makes criminal responsibility depend 
entirely upon “ intellectual or cognitive faculties ’’: a 
man may be a raving lunatic, but if he knows that his 
act was one which he ought not to do, he is, under this 
definition, criminally responsible. But the doctors 
point out that the McNaghten rules were framed eighty 
years ago, when the medical profession still believed that 
insanity was mainly a disorder of the intellectual or 
cognitive faculties. An immense amount of knowledge 
has been gained since 1843 of the nature of mental 
disease and of pathological psychology. The modern 
view is that mental disease usually has a profound effect 
upon the whole organism, and that its outward mani- 
festations are often a derangement, not of the reasoning 
or cognitive faculties, but of ‘‘ emotional and instinctive 
activities.’’ A lunatic may, therefore, commit a crime 
because ‘he is insane, though he knows that he is com- 
mitting a crime, and his insanity is just as much a cause 
of his committing the crime as it is in the case of a man 
whose insanity takes the other form of delusions or of 
not understanding the nature of his act. 

The arguments which we have given above are those 
which, we conceive, the lawyer and the doctor would use 


if they were logical and not muddled. But no one can 
read the controversies between the two professions with- 
out seeing that on each side there is a considerable 
amount of muddle-headedness and an almost total 
inability to understand the position of the other side. 
Very few doctors, for instance, understand the difference 
between criminal responsibility as defined by the lawyer 
and responsibility as defined by the doctor or psycho- 
logist. If the lawyer lays it down that every man is 
responsible for his acts if he understands the nature of 
his acts, it is no use for the doctor to go into the witness- 
box and say that the man is not responsible because, 
although he understands the nature of his acts, he is 
insane. 

But the lawyers, too, are muddled when they argue, 
as they do in the report referred to above, that the whole 
question is simply a legal one, and not a medical one at 
all. In defining criminal responsibility we are not con- 
cerned to spin legal theories or play legal games; we are 
simply concerned that only those shall be judged to be 
responsible for their acts, and shall be punished, who 
are in fact responsible. The lawyer is neither more nor 
less fit to decide this question than a stockbroker or a 
Master of Fox Hounds. The opinion of medical science, 
psychology, and even metaphysics is here much more 
relevant than that of lawyers. The lawyers themselves 
unconsciously admit this in their report. They propose 
an addition to the McNaghten rules which knocks the 
whole bottom out of their case for correlating responsi- 
bility with knowledge. The addition proposed by them 
is as follows :— 

“Tt should be recognized that a person charged 
criminally with an offence is irresponsible for his act 
when the act is committed under an impulse which the 
prisoner was by mental disease in substance deprived of 
any power to resist.’’ 

The reason for proposing this addition is, in fact, the 
advance in medical knowledge of the psychology of 
insanity which the proposers themselves seemed previ- 
ously to consider irrelevant. And, although it is certain 
that many ‘‘ crimes ”’ are, as in the Iggulden case, com- 
mitted under an irresistible, insane impulse, many 
lawyers are already up in arms against the proposal. 
Sir Bryan Donkin argues against it in the ‘‘ Times ’’ on 
the ground, inter alia, that it ‘‘ would increase unduly 
the number of cases deemed and treated as ‘ irre- 
sponsible.’ ’’ Why, if the cases are, in fact, ‘‘ irre- 
sponsible,’’ they should not be so ‘‘ deemed and 
treated,’’ Sir Bryan Donkin does not explain. 

In this article we have endeavoured solely to set out 
as briefly as possible the present position as between the 
lawyer, the doctor, and the lunatic. In our opinion it 
is an important question whether society should punish 
as a criminal a man who commits an act because he is 
suffering from mental disease. But we have not 
attempted to suggest any solution, since this would not 
be possible in the space of a single article. We hope, 
however, to return to the subject in a further article. 


X. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 


NYONE could pick holes in the vast fabric of 
A Mr. C. K. Munro’s play, “‘ Progress,’’ which 
was performed this week by the Stage Society. 

There are stretches of prolonged tediousness in it which 
were not shortened by the fact that we had often to hear 
them twice, first from the prompter, and again from the 
actor. Then, too, it is easy to point out that the 
characters are not individuals, not real, not characters 
at all. And yet the play interested me, and, at moments, 
held me. Mr. Munro is trying to use the stage for a 
purpose very different from that of other contemporary 
dramatists. Behind the dummy figures of his capitalists, 
Prime Ministers, coffee-stall keepers, he aims at showing 
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us @ gigantic tragi-comedy in which the actors are races, 
nations, movements, ‘‘ tendencies,’’ ideals. Once or 
twice it seemed to me that for a brief moment he got his 
idea across the footlights. But it was only for a brief 
moment ; as a whole, he has failed to master his gigantic 
material. Perhaps it is not masterable, but personally 
I hope that Mr. Munro will make further experiments 
of the kind. 





Tue first of the Goossens Chamber Concerts took 
place last week at the Molian Hall. The fare 
provided was admirably suited to the time and the 
place, and consisted of a series of light but stimulating 
items, such as one might welcome in the interval between 
tea and dinner. Opening with Goossens’s subtle and 
deftly orchestrated Prelude to Verhaeren’s ‘‘ Philip IT.,” 
the programme led us through Mozart, Cyril Scott, 
Herbert Bedford, to Darius Milhaud and Strawinsky. 
Cyril Scott was represented by an unaccompanied song 
** Lamentation,’’ which, in spite of an excellent render- 
ing by Miss Esther Coleman, proved rather formless and 
dreary. However, this is perhaps what a lamentation 
should be. Mr. Bedford’s ‘‘ Hamadryad’’ may be 
likened to one of those numerous Royal Academy pic- 
tures that we look at without actual hostility but do not 
remember. In the ‘‘ Catalogue des Fleurs ’’ Milhaud 
has hit upon an amusing idea in setting to music a 
florist’s catalogue of bulbs, but he has not succeeded in 
making the most of it, and the subject might have been 
dramatized a little more humorously. Strawinsky’s 
‘‘ Histoire d’un Soldat ’’ is incidental music, but its 
vitality and originality help it to stand up by itself. 
The composer has treated his seven instruments mainly 
as instruments of percussion, and devoted himself to the 
working out of intricate rhythmical problems, freeing 
himself as much as possible from tonal suggestion and 
without any concessions to prettiness or elegance. It is 
a violent, angular, rather diabolical work, that cuts 
into the auditory sense with the ruthlessness of a sur- 
geon’s knife. However, the pain is somewhat alleviated 
by the confidence inspired by the surgeon. There is no 
faltering or fumbling, and it is obvious that he knows his 
business. Mr. Goossens conducted the work with the 
vivacity and understanding that we have learnt to expect 
of him, and made us feel that, at any rate, we had 
heard the work under the best possible conditions. 


Apmirers of Mr. Epstein’s sculpture will be thrilled 
by the exhibition just opened at the Leicester Galleries. 
They will find him at his most characteristic, and will see 
his works shown to the greatest advantage. Mr. 
Epstein’s skill is prodigious and his erudition vast. He 
appears to have all the great periods of sculpture at his 
fingers’ ends, and to know how to borrow with discretion 
from each. So far, so good ; there is nothing to be said 
against eclecticism, provided the eclectic has a plastic 
conception of his own to impose on the elements 
assembled. Unluckily, that is just what Mr. Epstein 
has not ; wherefore, untitivated, his work would appear 
as empty as that of any other scholarly and gifted crafts- 
man. To save it from so inglorious a fate Mr. Epstein 
imposes on all he does a very definite, not to say violent, 


accent. Incapable, seemingly, of creating forms of 
intrinsic significance, he exploits brilliantly and 
emphatically the picturesque or melodramatic or 


pathetic possibilities of his subject. The result some- 


times, as in the bust of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, is an 
intensely vivid and lifelike presentment which has 
bewilderingly the air of a masterpiece. There is not 
a thing in this collection which will not be called 
—and rightly called—either ‘‘ striking ’”’ or “‘ strong ”’ 
or “‘ artistic’; nor one which, with absolute justice, 
could be described as a work of art. 











Tue exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters at Burlington House is purely a social affair, 
with but a distant and mysterious relation to art. When 
occasionally, through the crowd of “‘ sitters ’’ and their 
friends, at the Private View one caught a glimpse of a 
picture, it seemed that many of the painters were sur- | 
prisingly bad, even from their own standpoint ; if anyone 

wishes to know what they are capable of, let him study 

Mr. W. B. E. Ranken’s enormous canvas, ‘‘ The 

Débutante.’’ Mr. Speed’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Proletarian ”’ 

made one quite uncomfortable, for its presence among this 

exalted gathering of distinguished ladies and gentlemen 

seemed an elaborate form of super-snobbery. While 

there are a few praiseworthy, but unsuccessful, attempts 

to be ‘‘ modern,’’ most of the pictures are of the 

Shannon-Frank Salisbury-John Collier order. It is 

interesting to see how distinguished a Sargent looks 

among them. The supreme example of this type of pic- 

ture is Sir William Orpen’s ‘“‘ Portrait of Mrs. 

St. George,’”’ or rather, of Mrs. St. George’s Clothes. 

Pearls, satins, furs, and feathers, everything is there— 

except Mrs. St. George; only the ghost of a face and 

white-gloved hands is dimly inserted among the draperies. 

Rather unfairly, the name of the modiste is not given in 

the catalogue. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: May I offer a word of 
warning to collectors of modern French pictures? A 
forger appears to be working the English market. I have 
seen a sham Renoir and a sham Degas; and have 
heard from trustworthy sources of another Renoir 
from the same factory. Doubtless, what purport 
to be the works of other modern masters are 
only waiting for an appropriate purchaser. Unfor- 
tunately, that purchaser may well be the British 
nation. The forgeries are so gross that they could not 
for a moment deceive an expert; but they might take the 
fancy of those who dispose of the Courtauld Fund—a 
fund created expressly for the purchase of modern 
French art. When one reflects that what may be called 
“‘ The Tate Gallery Experts ’’ (a group from which the 
Courtauld Committee is mainly drawn) were only the 
other day refusing as a gift the magnificent Cézanne, 
which has at last been thrust upon them, on the ground 
that ‘‘ it was a poor example of that artist’s work ’’ ; 
that they still succeed in excluding another work by that 
master, also, I understand, offered as a gift, and, if 
possible, even finer than its companion; that recently 
they appear to have taken a seventeenth-century Italian 
Madonna and Child for a portrait by an artist of their 
favourite modern school ; one cannot feel great confidence 
in their judgment. In these circumstances, is it too 
much to ask that, for the future, before making a pur- 
chase, the administrators of the Courtauld Fund should 
take the advice of a genuine expert? 

OMICRON. 





POETRY 


VILLAGE. 


Wauat happy place we travel through! 
Did wallflowers ever look so gay? 
Kissed by the periwinkle blue 
The old wall stoops above our way. 


The chestnut climbs above the church 

And torches holds for the sun’s amaze ; 
The wind-cock glitters on his perch, 

The cows in dreams of grasses graze. 


And this black-clad and ghost-like maid 
Whose cobbled shoes so wearily trace 
The dust, whose gaze on ground is laid, 
Whose steps are wounds—what happy place? 


Epmunp BLuUNDEN. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE BUCCANEERS. 


making a name for themselves. Those respon- 

sible for the series often leave the beaten track 
and yet escape the danger of landing their readers in 
the desert and stony places of deservedly forgotten litera- 
ture. The latest volume is a case in point, for its title is 
‘“‘ Esquemeling, The Buccaneers of America, A true 
‘Account of the most remarkable Assaults committed of 
late Years upon the Coast of the West Indies by the Buc- 
caneers of Jamaica and Tortuga, both English and 
French. Written originally in Dutch by John Esque- 
meling, one of the Buccaneers who was present at these 
Tragedies.’’ (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) Esquemeling’s book 
was published in Amsterdam in 1678 and the first Eng- 
lish translation appeared in 1684. Although reprinted 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, it has been 
for some time unobtainable. 

¥ . - 

AnprREw Lane wrote an essay upon Esquemeling 
which is printed as an introduction to this edition. In it 
he very rightly insists that the romantic idea of a buc- 
caneer as ‘‘a gallant sailor’’ or ‘‘a picturesque 
philanthropist ’’ is pure nonsense. Esquemeling, a rather 
stupid, honest pirate, by the straightforward, matter-of- 
fact account of the industry, in which he seems to have 
played the part of an unskilled worker, strips the last 
shred of romance from it. I say “‘ industry ’’ advisedly, 
for buccaneering in the second half of the seventeenth 
century was simply a trade carried on by a gang of inter- 
national hooligans. The buccaneers of the West Indies 
were mainly recruited from desperate and starving men. 
The way in which Esquemeling himself entered the 
industry must have been typical of many others. He 
joined the French West India Company’s service in 1666, 
and was sent to the island of Tortuga. There he was sold 
into slavery by the Company for about five pounds ster- 
ling. His first master, having ill-treated him to such 
an extent that he was on the point of death, in order 
not to lose on him, sold him to a surgeon for £17 10s. 
The surgeon was a humane and civil man who, after 
a year, offered him his liberty on condition that Esque- 
meling paid him £25 ‘‘ when I was in a capacity of 
wealth so to do.’’ Esquemeling, being now a free man 
again, but ‘‘ naked and destitute of all human neces- 
saries,’’ stranded on the island of Tortuga, with no possi- 
bility of earning an honest living, did the only thing 
open to him: he entered ‘‘ the wicked order of Pirates, 
or Robbers at Sea.’’ 

* 


“ Bosse = TRANSLATIONS ”’ are rightly 


* * 

THe rank and file of the buccaneers consisted 
mainly of men who, like Esquemeling, had been kid- 
napped, enslaved, and ill-treated, and had at last been 
forced into the profession by want. Buccaneering began 
in a small way. The pirates, having chosen a leader, 
fitted out a small boat, and then lay in wait for and 
surprised some large Spanish vessel. It soon, however, 
developed into a large-scale industry. For instance, 
Francis l’Ollonais was soon able to raise over 600 men 
and equip eight vessels. He no longer sought his prey in 
Spanish vessels on the high seas, but in Spanish towns on 
the Mainland. He landed on the coast of Venezuela, 
and, after sacking various towns and having perpetrated 
the most savage atrocities, returned with a loot of 
260,000 pieces-of-eight (about £60,000). The sole 
object of the industry was loot, and the most fiendish 
cruelties and tortures were inflicted on the pirates’ 
victims in order to extract from them a few pieces-of- 
eight. The trade was now highly organized, and the 


conditions of employment stereotyped. 


Not only was 
each man’s share in the loot fixed, but a system of 
Employers’ Liability for accidents was established with 
a regular scale, e.g., 600 pieces-of-eight or six slaves for 
the loss of a right arm; 100 pieces-of-eight or one slave 


for an eye, and so on. 
* * * 


EsQuEMELING’s descriptions of the tortures inflicted 
by the buccaneers upon their prisoners are unprintable 
in a paper like Taz Nation anp Toe ATHENZUM. He 
himself served under the well-known buccaneer Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Henry Morgan. This man had a strange 
career. The State Papers show that Morgan was really 
commissioned by the Governor of Jamaica to levy a force 
of buccaneers for operations against the Spanish Main- 
land. Morgan must have had considerable ability, both 
as a leader of men and a military commander. To keep 
a large force of undisciplined hooligans together is never 
very easy; he not only did this, but also performed two 
considerable feats with them, the capture of Maracaibo 
and the capture of Panama. That, however, is all that 
can be said for him. As with the other buccaneers, his 
objects and methods were those of a sordid savage, aid 
there is good reason to suspect that to the ordinary vices 
of piracy he added the crowning villainy of swindling his 
men out of their share of the loot. Yet he died in 1688 
a respectable and respected man, a colonel, a knight, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica, and Commander-in- 


Chief of its forces. 
* * 


AFTER reading Esquemeling’s book, one doubts 
whether he was ever himself a very efficient buccaneer. 
The cruelty, drunkenness, and debauchery of his com- 
panions seem really to have disgusted him. What inte- 
rested him most was the strange countries to which he 
sailed, and particularly the animals and birds which he 
saw there. He tells, for instance, that the ‘‘ tortoises ”’ 
of the West Indies repair every year to the Caymanes 
Islands to lay their eggs there:— 

“Tt is a thing much deserving consideration how 
the tortoises can find out these islands. For the greater 
part of them come from the Gulf of Honduras, distant 
thence the whole space of 150 leagues. Certain it is, 
that many times the ships, having lost their latitude 
through the darkness of the weather, have steered their 
course only by the noise of tortoises swimming that way, 
and have arrived unto those isles.”’ 

But the best thing, the only thing with a touch of real 
romance, in this volume is the account of the sailing 
away of the old buccaneer, Captain Sharp. He returned 
to England from a buccaneering expedition and was 
arrested and tried at the Marshalsea in Southwark by 
a Court of Admiralty. Although he was acquitted, the 
Privy Council issued an order that no ship should carry 
him again to the West Indies. Finding it impossible to 
get back to his old haunts and his old trade, he at last 
bought an old boat, ‘‘ which used to lie above London 
Bridge, for the sum of £20 sterling.’’ Into her he put 
a little cheese, butter, and beef, and with a crew of 
sixteen men— 

“sailed down the river, and came unto the Downs: 

hereabouts, as ’tis said, he met with a French vessel, 

which he clapt aboard, seized, and made himself master 
thereof. Presently after he sank his own boat, which 
he intended to carry no farther than until he could 

rovide himself with a better bottom. Upon Romney 

Marsh he espied some cattle, and thereupon sent some 

men ashore to provide what they thought fit for the 

present victualling of their vessel. Thus he is gone out of 

England, but whither, upon what design, or what adven- 

tures he has met withal since, I cannot tell you.” 


LeEonaRD Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


ART OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Aa Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting. By 
ARTHUR WALEY, Assistant in the British Museum. (Benn. 
£3 13s. 6d.) 

Japanese Colour-Prints. By LAURENCE BINYON and J. J. 
O'BRIEN SEXTON. (Benn. £4 14s. 6d.) 


THe art of the Far East has more than once had an influence 
on European design. Generally that influence has been super- 
ficial, leading to little more than the popularization of decora- 
tive motives vaguely reminiscent of the more trivial aspects 
of Eastern design. But at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of this its influence was more profound 
than ever before. It was of material use to the most original 
and progressive artists of that period of restless inquiry and 
experiment. It showed them a new way to re-establish the sur- 
face unity of pictorial design which the insistent naturalism 
of nineteenth-century art had tended to break down. But 
it was not through the great masters of painting in China and 
Japan that this influence on Europe was exerted, but through 
the medium of the humble and popular art of the Japanese 
colour-print. It is almost as though a Chinese artist were to 
renovate his ideas of painting by coming across specimens of 
European advertisements. It was perhaps not altogether a 
misfortune that Sino-Japanese art was presented to us in so 
deliberately simplified and legible a form. What was impor- 
tant and useful to us was above all that simplification of 
pictorial divisions upon a large decorative plan, and it was 
just this aspect of Far-Eastern art that the Japanese print- 
makers, partly owing to the technique of colour-printing, had 
stressed so strongly. 

Had Van Gogh or Gauguin been shown the works of 
Ma Yuan instead of Hokusai’s prints they would have been 
far less struck by the dissimilarity of Eastern and Western 
design than they actually were. 

To most Europeans, I suppose, Japanese prints repre- 
sented the painting of the Far East up till the year 1900. Ip 
that year some of the paintings from the Imperial collection 
at Tokyo were shown at the Paris Exhibition, and at once 
we realized how wide a gulf divided the great classic tradition 
of Oriental painting from the popularizations of the print- 
makers. But, alas! even now we know at first-hand but 
little of the early painting of Japan and hardly anything of 
the much greater art of China from which it derived. 

No one is more able than Mr. Waley to tell us precisely 
what can be known and what we may hope to know. Through 
his familiarity with Chinese literature he has been able to 
draw upon literary sources to a far greater extent than any 
of his European predecessors. He tells us much therefore of 
the great critics: of how the poet and critic Su-Tung-P’o in 
1063 visited by night the temple where the frescoes of the 
two great masters Wu-Tao-tzii and Wang-Wei could alone be 
seen to advantage even at that early date; how later on in 
the sixteenth century the indefatigable critic Tung-Ch’i- 
Ch’ang spent his life searching for genuine Wang-Weis and 
at the last could discover only a very few, and even with 
regard to these his conviction seems to have Leen based on 
no very sure foundation. Mr. Waley quotes freely also from 
catalogues of the collections of Emperors such as Hui-Tsung 
(1100-1127) and Ch’ien-Lung (1736-1795), and is even able to 
warn us how far we must be on our guard against the undue 
optimism of those official publications. 

There is a peculiar irony about this wealth of art- 
historical study continued almost without intermission for so 
many ages when we consider how little of the subject-matter 
survives. Mr. Waley shows all too clearly then, not only 
how little we have seen, but how little we can ever hope to see. 
The products of the great age of Classic Chinese painting are 
almost as definitely lost to humanity as those of the great age 
of Greek painting. All the time that one reads Mr. Waley’s 
critical examination of the esthetes end connoisseurs of the 
Tang and Sung dynasties one is painfully reminded of a 
similar tantalizing display of wealth eternally lost which 
Pliny and Lucian bring before us. In China, as in Greece, 
enough of the sculpture of the haute époque is left to us to 
make the loss all the more sensible. By the very nature of 
the case then Mr. Waley’s book is saddening to read as it is 
instructive and replete with quotations from all that litera- 





ture in which the memory of lost masterpieces still carries on 
a ghostlike existence. 

There is some compensation in Mr. Waley as in Lucian. 
From the reflections in the minds of the critics we can recon- 
struct for ourselves images as tremendous as they are vague 
of the great lost masters. And here, I think, the advantage 
is all on the side of China. The nearer one gets to the figures 
of Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrhasius, the clearer the focus 
into which we bring them, the less do we regret the loss of 
their works. There are hints of a deadly accomplishment, 
and even of a melodramatic appeal, whereas the figures of 
Wu-Tao-Tsii and Wang-Wei, as reflected in the writings of 
poets and critics, bring suggestions of all that is most magni- 
ficent in the art of the greatest of the Italians, and yet hint 
at a freedom of handling, a felicitous spontaneity of touch, 
that the Italians of the great period never quite attained. 

The discrepancy between our poverty in the remains of 
the great painting of China and the superabundant wealth 
of material of which Mr. Binyon treats only tantalizes us the 
more. How well we could have spared the superfluity of these 
all too industrious craftsmen of Japan for one or two pictures 
of the more deliberate Chinese masters! But what is the 
esthete’s loss supplies the collector’s opportunity. Here in 
Japanese colour-printing is one of his happiest hunting- 
grounds. There is enough for everyone, and yet there are 
many rare masters, unique impressions, forgeries to avoid, 
states, reprints, recuttings, retouchings, signatures, false 
and genuine, and all the paraphernalia by means of which 
one collector can excite envy in the breast of another. 

Mr, Binyon’s book will be the inseparable companion, 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of all these happy people. 
His consideration for their needs deserves their deepest grati- 
tude. In a number of tables at the beginning we have 
almost a course of “ Japanese without tears,” at least as 
far as the print-collector goes. No longer need he be tantalized 
by those inscrutable hieroglyphics which meander across the 
sky. Under Mr. Binyon’s guidance they yield their secret. 
We learn to understand the ingenious sexagenary cycle of 
years—another series of tables enables us to translate every 
Japanese date from 1861 to 1872 into its Gregorian equivalent. 
There is a table of Actors’ Mon or badges, together with their 
geimei (professional name) and their yagd. A large selection 
of Yedo publishers’ trade marks and their seals follows. We 
can learn all about the censorship and read the Censors’ 
seals which occur on prints. The book itself consists of a 
full and lucid history of Ukiyo-ye, with biographical notices 
and criticisms of all the greater artists, and full notice even 
of those pupils whose works are known. The many difficult 
and disputed points of authorship and dates are discussed 
fully, and the author’s conclusions are stated with logical 
clearness. There is, in fact, everything to satisfy the collector 
of Japanese prints—except that, perhaps, the colour repro- 
ductions are not entirely satisfactory ; nor are all the artists 
well represented. Thus there is only one print by Sharaku, 
and that, I believe, a disputed one. This certainly gives no 
adequate idea of the man who, though unacknowledged by his 
contemporaries and compatriots, is one of the few artists 
of Ukiyo-ye who still impresses, European artists as a real 
master. 

Rocer Fry. 


MR. ASQUITH IN THE LIBRARY. 


Studies and Sketches. By H. H. Asquitn. (Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d.) 
Is it the self-complacency of the Englishman which makes 
one say as one puts down this book that there is no other 
country in the world in which it could appear as the by- 
product of politics, the fruit of an ex-Premier’s leisure? Our 
tradition is against specialization, as may be seen most 
clearly in the principal national occupation, sport and 
athletics. There our typical product is the double or triple 
blue, for where the American who can run the 100 in 10 
seconds concentrates upon knocking a fraction off the time, 
the Englishman more probably begins to think of winning 
another “blue” for cricket. Analogies should never be 
pushed too far, but something of the same kind is true in 
the sphere of business, politics, statesmanship. To read the 
table-talk of Bismarck is to see that he never forgot that 
he was Imperial Chancellor; the great game was never: 
very far below the surface of his mind. We doubt, too, 
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whether M. Poincaré can forget the Ruhr over an old volume 
of Balzac or whether Signor Mussolini has a scholar’s 
knowledge of the works of Machiavelli. 

No one who reads this book can have any similar doubts 
with regard to Mr. Asquith. When he is not carrying on 
the King’s Government, he is reading the “ Antigone,”’ or 
Tacitus, or “Jane Eyre,” or Marvell, or Fanny Burney’s 
Diary. But he does something more than read them ; he is 
not a Prime Minister who in his spare time flirts with the 
Muses. Indeed, reading this book, one might excusably 
infer that he was rather a scholar who, in his spare time, 
had flirted with politics. The first chapter in the book 
consists of his Romanes Lecture on ‘“‘ Some Aspects of the 
Victorian Age.’’ It shows, among other things, that 
Mr. Asquith has at his fingers’ ends all the paraphernalia 
required for first-class criticism, and could at any moment 
take his place among the best Professors of English Litera- 
ture. The second chapter contains an essay on the history 
of the Papacy in the years 1450-1500 which would do credit to 
any Professor of Medieval and Modern History. The third 
gives a most interesting and amusing account of “some 
popular frenzies”’ in the eighteenth century. Then there 
are three chapters, dealing with the ‘ Antigone,” Tacitus, 
and Demosthenes, which prove that, if Mr. Asquith had 
decided not to be Prime Minister or a Professor of English 
Literature or a Professor of Mediseval and Modern History, 
he might easily have attained eminence as Regius Professor 
of Greek or Professor of Latin Literature. 

The trend of our age, even in England, is towards rigid 
specialization, and the “all-round” man is apt to be set 


down as a dilettante. But to have more than one interest in © 


life and more than one compartment in one’s brain is not 
necessarily dilettantism. At any rate, the dilettantism of 
a statesman who can produce a book like ‘Studies and 
Sketches” has a good deal to be said for it. 


A PROSE-WRITER’S POEMS. 
Poems. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. (Constable. 14s.). 


TuoucH the prose writings of Katherine Mansfield revealed 
qualities which might identify her as a writer of poetry also, 
she chose to waive any public ascertainment upon the 
“might.” It looked probable that so perceptive and innova- 
tive an interpreter of life would be given to experiments in 
verse, but only a small circle can have known that it was 
the fact. Why this secrecy? Even the most austere and 
other-worldly poet gives the ass of, a public something to 
know him by. But it was not, apparently, an admirable 
if lofty view of poetry as holy ground which held Katherine 
Mansfield’s poems from us. ‘I remember her telling me,”’ 
we now read, “when first we met, that the beautiful pieces 
now gathered together as ‘Poems, 1911-1913,’ had been 
refused, because they were unrhymed, by the only editor 
who used to accept her work. He wanted her to write nothing 
but satirical prose. This treatment made her very reserved 
about her verses.” 

Standing in ignorance of that editor’s name, the present 
reviewer makes bold to respect him for the stated reason of 
rejecting those contributions. I am far from girding, let me 
add quickly, at unrhymed verse as a whole. Apart from the 
Miltonic and Keatsian, I would go down to the deep repeat- 
ing my steady delight in those English worthies Isaiah and 
Job, and, provided the subject be not too wonderful, modern 
vers libre finds me willing. May it grow like a green bay-tree! 
But I comprehend the aforesaid editor; he briefly summed 
as ‘‘unrhymed’”’ what was in general undirected ; his word 
was the innocentest hint of a “can’t make much of this” 
verdict : — 

** Across the red sky two birds flying, 

Flying with drooping wings. 
Silent and solitary their ominous flight. 
All day the triumphant sun with yellow banners 
Warred and warred with the earth, and when she yielded 
Stabbed her heart, gathered her blood in a chalice, 
Spilling it over the evening sky. 
When the dark-plumaged birds go flying, flying, 
Quiet lies the earth wrapt in her mournful shadow, 
Her sightless eyes turned to the red sky 
And the restlessly seeking birds.”’ 
Where is the potent word, though to be sure there are words 
enough for a fancy so unattached? What clear vision controls 


these thin metrical wanderings? The evening, to be sure, 
is not that which Collins sang and man sees ; but grant inven- 
tion—this is chimerical, pallid, and toyish. It is not the 
choice spirit of Katherine Mansfield. 

Nor, at that period, is it evidenced that the use of a 
regular form, with its tendency to crystallize and impower 
the thought of the writer, assisted to distinguish her poetry. 
The sonnet “Loneliness” might have appeared in almost 
any tasteful volume of verses :— 

“Through the sad dark the slowly ebbing tide 
Breaks on a barren shore, unsatisfied. 
A strange wind flows . . . then silence. I am fain 
To turn to Loneliness, to take her hand, 
Cling to her, waiting, till the barren land 
Fills with the dreadful monotone of rain.”’ 
But the present collection must not be judged by its earlier 
pages, which are, after all, almost juvenilia. | With the 
advance of time Katherine Mansfield’s verse, although never 
finding the true region of final phrase and deeply founded 
simplicity, advanced in confidence and sequence. By 1914 
she could give such a vigorous and incisive character as, 
that of “Countrywomen”’ in a terse and ingenious form, 
with the sharp rhymes of epigram. The group of ‘‘ Poems at 
the Villa Pauline,” 1916, written by way of recreation on 
themes deliberately chosen, approach still nearer to the fusion 
of thought and tune, and we see in them more definitely the 
emotional fineness peculiar to their author. ‘ Voices of the 
Air” is perhaps their most accomplished expression of a 
delicate joy, when above all Nature’s grander tones are 
heard— 
‘** the bee, the fly, 
The leaf that taps, the pod that breaks, 
The breeze on the grass-tops bending by, 
The shrill, quick sound that the insect makes.” 
From 1917 to 1919 Katherine Mansfield wrote ten more poems, 
which, even these last, are uneasy in their cadence, as they are 
fascinating in their lights and shadows of mood. “The 
Wounded Bird”’ closes them with unforgettable pathos :— 
* At night, in the wide bed 
With the leaves and flowers 
Gently weaving in the darkness, 
She is like a wounded bird at rest on a pool, 
Timidly, timidly she lifts her head from her wing. 
In the sky there are two stars 
Floating, shining. . . . 
O waters—do not cover me! 
I would look long and long at those beautiful stars! 
O my wings—lift me—lift me! 
I am not so dreadfully hurt... .”" 

Criticism, which holds its peace in such a place, must 
return to its business. The total effect of these poetical 
gleanings is, to quote the introduction, “ not quite poetry ” ; 
may it be surmised that the acuteness of their author, recog- 
nizing their general incompleteness, was at least one factor in 
keeping them during her lifetime from the public gaze? 


Epmunp Biunpen. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE FLESH. 


Herr Arne’s Hoard. By SkLMA LAGERLiF. (Gyldendal. 6s.) 

The Hare of Heaven. By LEonNorA EyLEs. (Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 

The Able McLaughlins. By MarcaREt WILSON. (Long. 
7s. 6d.) 

John Clutterbuck. By Judge Rurac, K.C. (Daniel. 7s. 6d.) 

Some Commotion. By H. M. Warp. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


In the sixteenth century, so long ago, who knows what queer 
things may have happened ?—even so queer as this of the 
clergyman Herr Arne and his household, murdered one 
winter’s night in their remote dwelling by three Scottish 
adventurers. Torarin, the fish-hawker, coming benighted to 
the ruined and deserted parsonage, found its walls built up 
once more, its lamps lit, and there assembled in solemn con- 
clave the spirits so roughly severed from the flesh, claiming 
vengeance against their murderers, since without it they 
could find no rest. Their appointed messenger was the 
spirit of the young maid, the niece of Herr Arne. The Scot- 
tish adventurers now went clothed in finery ; and none knew 
them for the three savage men, clad in skins, who had 
sharpened their knives in a peasant’s cabin on the night of 
the crime; even young Elsalill, who was hidden behind the 
stove when her friends were butchered, did not recognize 
Sir Archie when he came a-wooing her, half in sport, half 
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in earnest. Sir Archie was haunted ; wherever he went the 
spirit of a young maid followed him, whispering in his ear 
unseen, so that he could never forget the slaughter at 
Solberga parsonage. Elsalill saw the avenger, the niece of 
Herr Arne, who had been her dear playmate. And against 
her will—for she loved the gallant adventurer—she becomes 
the instrument of the ghostly vengeance. There is more love- 
liness than horror in this story of the spirit haunting the 
flesh ; it is told with a curious realism—the realism, one 
imagines, with which ghost-stories have been told for cen- 
turies by Scandinavian firesides. 

Spirit and flesh are at war, too, in ‘“‘The Hare of 
Heaven”; but we have not ghosts and adventurers of the 
sixteenth century here, but a consciousness haunted by the 
Unconscious. The Unconscious is a funny sort of place, 
whither the loves and hatreds that cannot be made to fit 
into the scheme of everyday life are exiled ; like other exiles, 
they plot and plan a return; they send messages to their 
friends in the good daylight world ; they have codes, ciphers, 
symbols, watchwords ; against them is a Censor, who watches 
the channels of communication on behalf of the established 
Government. Meanwhile, the State suffers from a division 
of its energies; from turmoil fomented by the exiles; in 
extreme cases the governing function is openly disputed by 
the rebellious faction. Some picture of this kind is suggested 
by the psychological doctrine of Freud, which underlies 
Leonora Eyles’s study of a mind diseased in “ The Hare of 
Heaven.” Adair Rillion has never grown up, has never freed 
Limself from the emotional tangles of his painful childhood. 
When he reaches the age to mate, he finds that love is accom- 
panied by uncontrollable revulsions and panics. The tragic 
ending of his first love-affair unbalances him further; he 
drinks, he whores, he is battered by the winds and waves of 
circumstance ; when he meets the ideal companion of his life, 
he can find in her only the refuge of his wounded self-love ; 
he can fling her aside remorselessly, once she appears to 
him less than a docile slave of his egoism. It is Hilary 
Carradon’s task to redeem this weak man from his weakness. 
That she succeeds at last is pleasing, but the psychology here 
seems rather summary, and we are left without any sense 
that Adair has outgrown the impulses and terrors of child- 
hood. To do justice to the story, one must add that its 
character of a psychological “study” is not too prominent, 
that the human setting to the story is satisfactory, and that 
the rather repellent subject is treated sympathetically. i 

The spirit and the flesh seem to have lived in more com; 
fortable agreement on the wind-blown American prairies in 
the ’sixties, where we make the acquaintance of a family of 
Scotch settlers, the McLaughlins, who, with their numerous 
relatives, populate a considerable tract of the new country. 
Miss Margaret Wilson’s story is a simple one; it charms 
with its picture of a free, wholesome life, and of the types 
who worthily or unworthily share its blessings. 

“John Clutterbuck’’ may be briefly described as one 
of the dullest detective stories ever written—so dull, that the 
surprise which awaits the reader at the end, and con- 
stitutes an original variant of the usual murder-mystery, 
fails to arouse interest. 

“Some Commotion ”’ is an almost frenzied attempt to be 
original and amusing; even at the sacrifice of all common 
sense and verisimilitude, the attempt is unsuccessful. 


F. W. Stokoe. 


THE DARK ROSALEEN. 


A History of Medizval Ireland from 1110 to 1513. By 
EpmuND Curtis, M.A. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
The History of Ireland. By StepHen Gwynn. (London: 
Macmillan; Dublin: Talbot Press. 12s. 6d.) 
In the history of nationalism the philologists and the his- 
torians, whom the average man is rather apt to dismiss as 
unintoxicating dry-as-dusts, have always played a part as 
distinguished as that of the poets and statesmen. It needs 
but a glance at the history of the nationalist movements in 
Hungary, Bohemia, and the Southern Slav States in the 
"thirties and ’forties of the nineteenth century to prove this 
to be so; nor is it only oppressed nationalities which have 
found at once a battle-cry and a bond of union in history, 
for the Labour movement of the same century owes its 
solidarity and much of its driving-force to the new interpre- 


tation of history imposed upon it by Karl Marx, and it is 
already being realized that the consciousness of a common 
world-history is a necessary ingredient in the manufacture 
of international patriotism. It is the historians who are 
“the movers and shakers of the world forever, it seems,” 
though one might not think so in these days, when our 
scientific historians are busy substituting Clio, a Card Index, 
for Clio, a Muse. The triumph of the national movement in 
Ireland has already brought forth several new histories of 
Ireland. Not that the Dark Rosaleen has ever been forgetful 
of her history ; there was a mot current in 1916 which ran: 
“What was the temperature of Dublin at Easter?—’98 in 
the shade.” The temperature of Ireland has always been 
’41, or ’49, or ’98, or 46 in the shade, and, indeed, it is very 
difficult to find a date in the history of English rule when 
Ireland has not been in the shade. Blood rises more swiftly 
than mercury in the historical thermometer, and is longer 
remembered. In our own time the works of Joyce and 
Douglas Hyde and John MacNeill, and that flaming tract 
masquerading as history, Mrs. Green’s “ Making of Ireland 
and its Undoing,” have been by no means the bluntest 
weapons in Young Ireland’s armoury ; for historians can be 
bonny fighters. Now that the battle is won it is natural that 
still more histories stould be written, to remind the world 
that Ireland, if a new State, is not a new nation. 

The two books now before us have both a different scope 
and a different purpose. Professor Curtis’s “ History of 
Medieval Ireland” from the last native High Kings to the 
All-But-Kingship (as he well calls it) of Kildare, is a work 
of original research written for scholars by a scholar who is 
one of the first living authorities on this period, and for the 
years between 1333 and 1513, hitherto so ill-explored, can 
justly claim the merits of a pioneer. Attention may be 
specially called to the chapters on the rebellion of the Anglo- 
Irish (1327-60) and the Gaelic revival (1399-1449), as well as 
to two chapters on the social condition of the people in 1300 
and in 1500 respectively, which make one reader, at least, 
thirst for a fuller treatment of medieval Irish economic 
history at Mr. Curtis’s hands. The book will take its place 
upon the shelf which holds the learned pioneer work of 
Mr. MacNeill, Mr. Orpen, Mr. Bagwell, and Mr. Dunlop. 

“The History of Ireland,” by Stephen Gwynn, igefiot by 


a professional historian, but by a well-known Irish littérateur . 
who is steeped in the history of his race and writes to make 





































it familiar to the man in the street. AAnd what a tale it is!“ -/ 


Beginning with the dim annals of Cormac and Niall, as the 
green island first emerges from the mists of legend, he tells 
of St. Patrick and a land of saints and scholars, which was 
a light before the eyes of Europe; of the coming of the Danes 
and the trade which thronged the ports of Dublin and 
Limerick ; of the more fatal coming of the Normans; and 
then of the invasion of Bruce, of the rise of the Pale, and the 
slow emergence of a race of Anglo-Irish, who were hardly less 
Irish than the Irish themselves, subdued to what they worked 
in, like the dyer’s hand, and who reared the three great earl- 
doms of Desmond, Ormonde, and Kildare. By the end of the 
Middle Ages Kildare had achieved, as Mr. Curtis puts it, 
an All-But-Kingship; but then the shade gathers, and the 
blood slowly mounts in the thermometer beneath the heat 
of passion and cruelty and despair. Religious persecutions, 
plantations, rebellions, conquests, slaughter, and exile, 
penal laws and commercial restrictions, emigration and 
famine, pass in a weary procession across the page of Ire- 
land’s history. Now comes the slow murder of a nation’s 
industries, in order tkat her cloth and cattle may not com- 
pete with those of the ruling island, followed by the taunt 
that the shiftless Irish cannot work. Now comes the slow 
driving away of all her natural leaders, because law has made 
it impossible for a Catholic gentleman to live like a gentle- 
man in Ireland, followed by the taunt that the Irish cannot 
govern ; the while they help to govern every race but their 
own, from the days of Wall of Waterford, who was chief 
Minister of Spain, to those of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, who was 
Governor of the Punjab (but must, one would imagine, have 
feared to speak of ’98 after Jellianwalla Bagh). Now comes 
the sight of men who might not wear a sword in Ireland 
drawing it in every cause but their own: Lally Tollendal 
trying to win India for the French ; Sarsfield dying in the 
uniform of a marshal of France upon the field of Landen, 
with a murmur: “ Would to God this were for Ireland! ” 
still more tragic, Lord Clare and the Irish Brigade 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


MOLL FLANDERS: also THE LADY 

ROXANA. By DANIEL DEFOE. Reprinted pa 
the first editions, with an Introduction by E. 
BAKER on The Realistic Novel in England nd 
France. The two in one volume, 8s. 6d. net. 


JANE AUSTEN. : 

By LEONIE VILLARD. Introduction by R. 

BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 10s. 6:1. net. 

“These two studies will be welcomed by the devout and 
critical alike. In their happy combination they should ensure 
a@ deeper understanding of [the author].”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE SECOND ROUND. 
A Play by HALCOTT GLOVER, as played at the 
Everyman Theatre. 2s. 6d. net. 
“TI saw a play that for power, interest, and literary distine- 


tion stands high in the list of fine plays of recent years.”— 
Observer. 


A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT VERSE. 
Compiled by E. GUY PERTWEE. 3s. 6d. net. 
This ee y, is intended asa companion volume 
to the New Spirit in Verse recently published. 


AT DAWN: Poems Profane and Religious. 
By the Hon. EVAN MORGAN, Author of Go/d and 
Ocre, &c. Photogravure portrait. 6s. net. 


SILVER, PEWTER, SHEFFIELD PLATE. 
By F. W. BURGESS. With 85 Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. The latest volume in the HOME 
CONNOISSEUR SERIES. Otber Volumes, = 
Pott.ry and Porcelain, Antique Furniture, _—- 
Jewellery and Trinkets. 12s. 6d. net each, all fu 
illustrated. 





@ Broadway Translations. 


Bsavs MELING'S BUCCANEERS OF 

ERICA. Translation of 1684-5 from the Dutch. 

fine) by W. S. STALLYBRASS. Complete edition 

of this fascinating book (containing the excessively 

rare Fourth Part), with facsimiles of all the original 
engravings, maps, &c. 12s, 6d. net. 


“Here is the raw stuff of fifty good romances.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


Other New Volumes. 


Celestina, the — Bawd. 

Translated by JAMES MABBE (1631). 12s, 6d. net. 
Suetonius’ History of Twelve Czsars. 

Trans. by PHILEMON HOLLAND (1606). 12s. 6d. net. 
Heliodorus’ An Zthiopian Romance. 

Translated by THOs. UNDERDOWNE (1581). 7s. 6d. net. 
Three Plays of Lunacharski. 

Translated by L. Macnusand K. WALTER. 7s. 6d. net. 
Heine: Poems, Songs and Ballads. 








Translated by Louis UNTERMEYER. 7s. 6d. net. 
Four French Comedies of XVIIIth Century. 

Translated by RICHARD ADLINGTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ovid’s Lover’s Handbook (Ars Amatoria). 

Translated by F. A. WRIGHT. 7s. 6d. net. 
Baron Munchaiisen. 

Edited by WILLIAM ROSE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Three Tibetan M wtery- Plays 

Translated by H. I. WooLr. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Dedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALDANE. 2s. 6d. net. 
This amazing book should be read by all who are 
interested in the future of the human species. “A daring and 
fascinating little book.”—Westminster Gazette. 


The A.B.C. of Atoms. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R S. 4s. 6d. net. 
“A thoroughly admirable work, by far the best that has 
been written for the reader who wishes to be informed of the 
latest developments. Simple, concise, and complete,.”—Spectator. 
Evolution and Genetics. 
By Prof. S. J. Hotmes, Author of The Trend of the 
Race. 12s. 6d. net. Contents include Natural 
Selection, Degeneration, Heredity, be, ‘ant Mortality, 


Early Marriages, Birth Contro/, ixture, &e. 
Speculations. 
By T. E. Hutme. With a Foreword by Jacos 


EPSTEIN. Contents include Humanism and the 

Religious Attitude. Modern Art, Bergson'’s Theory of 

Art, Romanticism and Classicism, Cinders, &e. 

“A very interesting book. [Hulme] had a passion for 
general ideas, 4 remarkable gift for vivid exposition, and much 
imagination.’ *_Affable Hawk in New Statesman. 





George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
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winning Fontenoy for Britain, and Willie Redmond falling 
in the 1917 advance ; for even more ironically tragic than the 
Wild Geese are the Mulvaneys. So to the end of the story ; 
the years between a rebellion and a rebellion, between ’98 
and 1916; a growing brood of good intentions on the part 
of the absentee landlord, England, maturing always too late 
to help the estate which is a nation, and going to pave the 
old political hell; and then the chapter which is fresh in 
the minds of us all, and the birth of the Irish Free State, 
whey, on a note of hope, Mr. Gwynn leaves his. tale. 

It is a well-proportioned, well-written piece of work, 
uncommonly sober and fair, a dispeller of ignorance, not 
another of the magic potions of propaganda./ Yet this sober 
story by its very sobriety can purge with pity and terror more 
than those tales, written in blood and tears, which sometimes 
pass for history. The blood and tears are where they should 
be—in the story, and not in the writer’s pen. 


=F. 


TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING. 


Town Planning and Town Development. By Professor 8. D. 
ADSHEAD. (Methuen. 10s.) 

The Deeside Regional Planning Scheme. By PATRICK ABER- 
CROMBIE, SYDNEY KELLY, and THEODORE FyF£. (Liverpool 
University Press ; London; Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Stratford-upon-Avon : Future Development. By Patrick 
ABERCROMBIE and LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. (Liverpool 
University Press; London: Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Proressor ApsHEAD of London University has the advantage 
of bringing to his subject a rare and comprehensive know- 
ledge of cities both ancient and modern. In the opening 
chapters dealing with “the sociological basis of Town Plan- 
ning ” the author divides society into a few main occupational 
types, such as hunters, shepherds, peasants, fishermen, 
miners, and others, and from this classification he proceeds 
to draw some interesting conclusions as to the traditional 
characteristics which each of us inherits. The modern indus- 
trial town is, in his opinion, a development of “the miners’ 
camp,” and the proper organization of this “camp” is a 
most urgent task. The analogy, of course, must not be taken 
too literally, but it is valuable in that it lays stress upon 
an important factor in urban growth not sufficiently recog- 
nized hitherto, namely, the migratory character of modern 
population, the necessity for it to be ever moving about from 
place to place—to new ‘“‘ mines,” i.e., new centres of industrial 
expansion. A town is no longer the stable, self-contained 
little entity which it used to be. In some localities towns are 
in jealous opposition to one another, while elsewhere they may 
be in such close interdependence that whole groups of town- 
ships form a single vast urban unit. In Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, for instance, there exists such a unit, which is, 
in fact, wealthier and far more populous than the metropolis 
itself. It would be impossible to quote even a tithe of 
Professor Adshead’s penetrating comments upon the civic 
aspects of modern civilization. In particular, he appears to 
know England through and through, and everywhere in his 
travels he has brought to bear a mind distinguished in its 
learning and humanity, and in the unfailing curiosity and 
receptiveness which enable him to envisage the habits of 
all sections of the population with sympathy and understand- 
ing. Whether we accompany him to the cathedral town, 
or to the shopping streets of some great industrial centre, 
or to the “joy-cities”’ of the proletariat, we are certain to 
learn something which will help us to realize the vast impor- 
tance of the science of town planning. It is clear that Pro- 
fessor Adshead has given much study to the “ recreational ” 
town and suburb, and he makes us realize the extreme rest- 
lessness and love of stimulus which industrial conditions 
have fostered. 

The chapters on town extension, traffic requirements, 
road administration, and zoning, are full of original criticism. 
The discussion on zoning is especially valuable for its 
insistence on the human element. A resident population 
skilled in a certain trade may fix the locality of an industry 
far more surely than do purely physical and geographical 
factors. The author points out the extreme danger of restric- 
tive covenants. governing the development of towns, unless 
these covenants are the outcome of prolonged sociological 





inquiry. To zoning by class he is strongiy opposed, for, as 
he observes, “there are some people who find more 
enjoyment in living amidst those of ‘the lower order’ than 
in living amidst others of the same class as themselves.” 
In the introduction there is a significant passage to the 
effect that in the growth of towns “ there has been a lack of 
co-ordination and there has been wanting a science dealing 
with this co-ordination. This science is the science of Town 
Planning. There has also been wanting an art dealing with 
the composition of groups of building. This art is the art 
of Town Planning.” It is to be hoped that Professor Adshead 
will follow up the present volume with another dealing with 
this art, of which he is a most distinguished exponent. 

It is becoming apparent that without the preliminary 
City and Regional Survey, Town Planning may be a most 
dangerous and mischievous undertaking. What England 
lacks to-day is a sufficient number of experts with the 
extremely wide cultural qualifications which are neces- 
sary for such a task. Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, however, 
Professor of Civic Design at the University of Liverpool, 
has shown himself to be a master of the Civic Survey, and 
has, in fact, established the main formal divisions which 
this complex social analysis should assume. Of two books 
which bear his name, “The Deeside Regional Planning 
Scheme” and “The Future Development of Stratford-upon- 
Avon,” the former was prepared in collaboration with 
Messrs. Sydney Kelly and Theodore Fyfe, and the latter is 
a joint product of himself and his brother, Professor Lascelles 
Abercrombie. These works cover a very wide field, and, 
in taking note of the numerous sociological and industrial 
factors present, do not omit to give due weight to esthetic 
considerations. For instance, to the inhabitants of Stratford 
it is suggested that, besides cherishing Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage and other relics of the Elizabethan age, they will 
do well to preserve as much as possible of the beautiful 
eighteenth-century architecture which lends distinction to 
their town. 

A. T. E. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Industrial Democracy. By GLENN E. PLumB and WILLIAM 
G. RoyLaNnce. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

The New Industrial Era. By Sir CHARLES W. MAcaRA, Bart. 
(Manchester : Sherratt & Hughes. 5s.) 


THosE who heard some years ago of the “ Plumb Plan” for 
the reorganization of the American railways as a pendant to 
the Sankey scheme for the English coal-mines, will turn with 
interest to the posthumous work of Mr. Plumb, for long the 
legal adviser and trusted friend of the American railway 
unions. The book is written in a vivid, if somewhat long- 
winded style, and bears the impress of a strong, sincere, and 
sympathetic personality. It is, indeed, by no means free 
from the usual faults of industrial Utopias—tendencious 
history and defective analysis. We find the usual undis- 
criminating cult of medievalism, combined, oddly but as 
befits an American, with an equally undiscriminating enthu- 
siasm for eighteenth-century doctrines of natural right. 
When we learn that “all the industries of Great Britain, 
including her trade with her colonies and her commerce with 
most of the nations of the earth, were before the war almost 
complete:y under the control of a small group of bankers,” 
we are put on our guard against accepting all Mr. Plumb’s 
statements, even about American industry, at their face value, 
though he has much that is palpably true to say about trust 
finance, wasteful marketing, and similar topics. Nor wit 
Mr. Plumb’s abstract theories of capital and credit bear 
very careful scrutiny. Since a steam-engine could not in any 
event be eaten, it would be absurd, it appears, to suppose 
that its provision can possibly involve any “ sacrifice.’”’ The 
real crime of modern capitalism appears to consist not so 
much in the making of profits as in their reinvestment in 
industry, so that they become “a charge upon future pro- 
duction.” The whole excess of bank loans over “ original 
deposits ” (meaning apparently cash handed over the counter) 
is to be regarded as inflation. This book is another illustra- 
tion of the truth that the only effective criticisms of 
“orthodox economics’ are those made by persons who have 
taken the trouble to understand it. 

But if the reader has patience to plough through this 
morass, he will find that when it comes to practical things, 
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Mr. Plumb displays a native shrewdness and realism which 
distinguish his projects favourably from those of many 
Utopia-mongers. He is not over-shocked at the existence of 
the motive of private gain, nor unaware that there are risks 
to be borne by the owners of capital. Even in nationalized 
industries (such as the railways) he contemplates the 
emergence, not, indeed, of a “ profit” (obnoxious word!), 
but of a “surplus,’’ which is to be partly reinvested in the 
industry (no longer, it seems, a crime) and partly divided 
between workers, managers, risk-bearing capitalists, and con- 
suming public. Not all industries are to be owned (and 
hardly any to be operated) by the State; in the coal-trade, 
for instance, privately owned corporations are to persist, 
but to be forbidden to operate unless they adopt a constitu- 
tion roughly similar to that of the State-owned railways. 
Where Mr. Plumb is disappointing is in his failure to trans- 
late into concrete terms of daily life such high-sounding 
phrases as “industrial control.” Workers, managers, and 
shareholders are to be given voting rights on the basis 
that $100 guaranteed wages or salary equals $100 preferred 
dividends, and there is an implicit assumption that this 
arrangement will automatically establish harmony in ques- 
tions of discipline, promotion, dismissal, and so forth— 
questions which in a work of some 350 pages entitled “‘ Indus- 
trial Democracy” are never once mentioned. 

If we have to fish for Mr. Plumb’s pearls in a sea of 
ideology, we have to search for Sir Charles Macara’s in an 
ocean of vain repetition, briny with self-importance. Briefly, 
Sir Charles is confident of the ability of Lancashire to hold 
its own in the coming years; but is of opinion that the 
present anarchic competition in the trade must give way to 
a scheme of production regulated in the common interest. 
He seems blandly unaware of the width of the gulf between 
his practical proposals and the theoretical “ Manchesterism ” 
which he still professes ; and Mr. Plumb, at any rate, would 
doubtless have wished him to show himself more alive to the 
dangers of over-capitalization and over-investment when times 
are good as well as to the dangers of ‘‘ over-production ” when 
times are bad. Sir Charles has a long record of honour- 
able public service ; he has shown himself a pioneer in pro- 
jects for the cultivation of raw cotton—in the scientific 
ascertainment of costings and profits, and their utilization 
in wage controversies—in co-operation with organized Labour, 
and in his general conception of the great industry which he 
has served as an organized public service. But it would 
have been more considerate of him to have presented his 
views to the general reader in a succinct pamphlet than in 
this farrago of reprinted articles, letters to the newspaper, 
and broadcasted speeches. 

D. H. Rosertson. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


An re Dictionary. By EDwArp Gepp. (Routledge. 


Tue admirable work which Mr. Gepp offered in his first 
edition and occasional supplements has grown into a sturdy 
book, and the good opinion previously expressed in these 
columns has grown accordingly. His lexicography, valuable 
as it is to the scholar, amounts to a hoard of vivid epitome 
of rural life and character. See, for instance, his entries 
under “ hypocriting,’”’ ‘‘ image,” “ bungalow,”’ “ together.” 
What Mr. Gepp catalogues in his “Dictionary” he 
illuminates in a brief “ Grammar ’”’ appended to it; several 
other sections help to give us, as he has laboured for twenty 
years to do, “a picture of our people, not as fiction might 
make them, but as they are.’’ In the local phrase, “ that’s 
the head Essex book as ever I did see,’ though, no doubt, 
one of Mr. Gepp’s parishioners repdrting as much to an 
“ obstinacious ’’ neighbour would be told: “ He’s allus a 
harassin’ about.’’ 

- - + 


Memories of Many Years. BY ARCHBISHOP SETON. 
an Introduction by SHANE LESLIE. (Long. 15s.) 
Tr1s is a book of considerable charm, and of a humour 

which is all the sweeter for being in part at least unconscious. 

Archbishop Seton was many different things. He was an 

American, and a man of ancient Scottish birth. He was an 

Archbishop in the Roman Catholic Church who was fully 

conscious of his Seton descent. He loved pretty babies and 


With 


sometimes made himself ridiculous in that direction. 

was courtly, accomplished, and expert in all matters g 

Roman etiquette. At the same time, nobody was ever mone 
devout, or believed more implicitly that every escape, of 
which he Lad many, was expressly engineered by diving 
providence. All was fittingly enclosed in a distinguished. 
form which, as it walked the Pincian Hill, made people 
wonder what mystery lay within. % 


¥ * * Bs 


Printing : its History, Practice, and Progress. By H. A, 
Mappox. (Pitman. 5s.) ‘ 
THERE are not many good books on printing which afe | 

suitable for the general reader and for the man who wants. 

a general knowledge of the technique of the trade. From) 

this point of view Mr. Maddox’s is a very useful little book, 

It begins with a brief history and then deals concisely and 

clearly with the different branches of the trade from com. 

position to the selection of paper. 


* * * 


A Lancashire Anthology. Selected and Edited by May Yar 
With an Introduction by WILFRID Gipson. (Liverpoc 
University Press; London ; Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d) 
Tue nineteenth century appears to have aroused the 

lyrical instincts of Lancashire. The bard of Middleton, t 

Ancoats bard, Sam Laycock, renowned Edwin Waugh, and 

several others began to celebrate in familiar but unfamiliar 

verse “ Kawr Folk,’’ a rich subject ; and they have evidently 
lit a candle which will not be put out, for at the present 
time, as our anthology shows, there are at least eight accom- 
plished performers upon the local literary humstrum— ~ 


‘** Every mon’s bin gradely towt Fy 


To put things i’ ther place.” 


John Thomas Baron, who died in 1922, outstripped them all, 
In October, 1886, he published his first “ Rhyme in the © 
Dialect ’’ in the “ Blackburn Times’: on January 13th,” 
1906, “ the members of the Blackburn and District Authors’ © 


Society met to celebrate the publication that day of the | 


thousandth ‘ Rhyme,’ ”’ and in those poems, the editor tells” 
us, we can find “almost every known Lancashire dialect” 
word.”” It was all done in Jack’s spare time. He was” 
running well for his second thousand when he died. Many’ 
other examples of unalterable poetic patriotism are gathered — 
in this very human book, which has the advantage over the 
conventional county anthology in its home-bred sufficiency. 
Its authors know their business; most of their work bears ™ 
out Mr. Gibson’s description, “ written to the clacking of 
clogs and the clatter of the mills.” Mr. Ammon Wrigley” 
almost alone and with much liveliness presents the Lanca-7 
shire hamlet. ¥ 


* * ~ 
Casanova in England. Edited by Horace BLEACKLEY, (Lane. 
15s.) ; 


THERE was room for a book describing the adventures 
of Casanova during the English visit of 1763-4, and Mr. 
Bleackley’s method is to give long extracts in English (not 
the most idiomatic) from the Memoirs and link them up” 
with his own explanatory narrative. Mr. Bleackley contends, 
that Casanova’s women are all the same, a judgment with’ 
which we strongly disagree, but even with this point of 
view, the author is disposed to allow that the little harpy, 
de Charpillon, who so utterly defeated the resources of th 
Chevalier de Seingalt, lives in his pages. The Pauline 
episode, the contacts with literary and fashionable society, 
and the queer circumstances surrounding Casanova’s flight 
from England all contribute to make the English portion | 
of the Memoirs a great deal happier for his readers than” 
for Casanova. Mr. Bleackley’s very creditable narrative is” 
superior to his criticism. 


* * * 


vres Complétes de Michel de Montaigne.—Vol. I., Les 
> Essais. » =A Commentaires, et Notes par le Dr. A. 
ARMAINGAUD. (Paris: Louis Conard. 25 fr.) 


THERE are signs that Montaigne is once more at the top” 
of the wave. There has lately been a splendid reprint in five’ 
volumes of Cotton’s translation by the Navarre a 
Now we have what, since Montaigne can only be properly 
read in his own tongue, is even more to the point—the first 
volume of a complete edition of his works in French. For 
the first time the different readings of the four editions are” 
given at the foot of the page. Montaigne’s additions and 
subtractions are extremely characteristic of him, and, as 
Dr. Armaingaud points out, the first edition contains certain 
remarks, suppressed later, which vitally affect our interpre- 
tation of his character. For this reason, the book, which is 
very well printed, promises to be the final edition, which 
all students and lovers of the great man must possess. 
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